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Intended fcr classroom teachers on the secondar y\,^<^' 
level, the historical biblf.oqra phy cites 58*1 publications uSich can 
be obtained from bookstores, public and bnlversity libraries, ana 
through intep- library loans. Although the materials, published 
between 1899 a;id 1973, stress Texas thenes. Material on the gifeater 
Southwest and the nalTion is included. The materials are divided into 
10 sections. The first two sections consider reference workil and 
general studies, Sectic/ns three through nine are devoted to the 
following chrpnoloyicaV periods: the period before the white Ban came ^ 
to Mexico and Texas; 1519-1821; 1821-1B36: 1B37-18UB; IBUB'1920: " 
T920-1 9U5: and 19U5 Iko the present. The concluding section is a • 
catch-all which preiients sociological and literary warks, as well as 
classroos aids. Each section includes? an introduction which conveys 
so9e general knowledge of the period and its significance. Entries, 
are numbered and, in^most cases, annotated: volumes available in ^ 
paperback 'form ate identified by tW symbol (p) . Topics include * 
■yths, lissions, settlements, life and law, Indian policy, politics, 
government, the^ War of 1B36 i^n Texas, manifest destiny, 
Anglo-Americ^ colonixat ion, economics, iaiigration and labor, 
depression and .deportation," educational conditions and needs, civil 
rightSr attitudes, trends of and reactions to ismigration, 
self-images, and mental health.. An authot index is provided. <NQ) 
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Preface 

• From a dingy prison cell in Mexico, a Tex.t patriot affirmed hit 
allcf^iance ; ^ 

I have jworn to be a good Texan, 
and that I will not forswear. 
. I will die for that which I , ' 

firmly believe, for I know it 
is just and right. One life 

Is a small prke for a cauv; * . 

so great. As I fought, so shW! 

I be willing to die^ I will - . 

never forsj^ke .Texas 1»nd her, 

cause. I aih her son. 

Jos^ Antonio Navarro, impriSpned for his part in the ill-fated Texan- 
Sant;^ Fe fixpet^ition of 18+1, would have rtone of Santa Ann**! offer 
of frefdf>ni in exchange for renouncing his beloved Republic of Texas 
These words, uttered in 1842, came from a man who had signed the 
Texas Declaration of Independence and had served in the Congress 6f 
the Republic. In later years he would: cast a delegate votf for annexa- 
tion contj^ibute to the writing of the first state constitution, win election 
to the state legislature, and support seceision. Although hit tentimenU 
were evefy bit as rousing as those of Nathan' Hale, Patrick Henry, and 
WiHiam Barrett 1 ravis, they are virtually linknovyn to Texat ichool 
children and, for the most part, their teachers. ' ' 

Why? . ' V 

Because the complete story of Texas has not been written or rea^ 
or taught. The contiderable contributions of MexicAn Texant, Ttejanoi,- 
Mexicanos, Chicanos,,and Mexican-Americans have been glossed over, 
ilighted, even ignored Altogether. 

Fortunately, this deficiency is being corrected. Bilingual education 
and teacher-training programt have done much to ettablith the concept 
of biculturalism as a necettary part, of the ttudy and teajfching of Texat 
hiitory. Textbook publisher*' are beginning to produce appropriate clatl- 
room materialt, and social studiet teachers are making themselves more 
aware of the Spariith-Mexican ttrair^ in the ttate't rich past (and no • 
•t*tfe hat a rjcher heritage than TeJ^at). Much more remiHnt to be 
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accomplished, however. Junior high and high school students, ea^ially 
tliose with Spanish surnames and those who have been exposed to the 

bilingual Irtrultura! concrpt, want to knew aljo'ut Spanish, Mexican, 
and Mexican^Ainerican achievmientx and f)r'rsonalities. And they de- 
serve tu be infonnet!. 

Ih)})efully. this historical bibliography will dii-ect concerned instruc- 
tors to the most accessible sources of information reTardinj? Hispanic 
I exas. The Texas experience is emphasiTed -because it fs unique and 
Texas students can and want to know more about it. While material on 
the greater Southwest and the nation, by necessity, is included, Texas 
themes are stressed. The first two sections consider reference works and 
general studies; sectiqiis 3 through 9 are devoted to chronological jwriods- 
the concindint!; section is a < atch all which p^esent^/ swiological and 
literary works, as well as classroom aids. Each section incUides an intro- 
dnctjon wh!( h Attempts to < onvey some general knowledge of the period 
and jts significance. Entries are numbered and, in most cases, anno- 
tated; volumes available in paperback form are identified by the symbol 
(pK 

This compilation is intended for classroom teachers on the secondary 
level, not research scholars, who will be disappointed at the exclusion of 
clo<uments. newspaf>ers. graduate theses, and other sources u{K)n which 
they rely. Every attempt has-been made to include items which can be 
obtained from bookstores, public and university libraries, and through 
inter-Jibrary loan~a process teachers would do well to employ more than 
they do. In most instances,- books and xeroxed articles can be secured 
from participating libraries by this means. 

A word about identifying terms, or "labels," is in order. "Chicano" is 
ysed to indicate a point of view, a sense of being that has recently gained 
widespread acceptance. ."Mexican-American" is employed in those sec^ 
tiotis devoted to period's after 1848, when the "American Southwest"' 
came mto existence. "Mexican Texan," "Tejano," and "Mexicano" 
also appeas frequently as synonyms for Texans of Mexican descent. It 
IS interesting to note that a recent survey, conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Texas Center for Communications Research, revealed that 43 
|>ercent o/ 1,^)00 Span^sh-surnamed persons interviewed in the Austin- 
San Antonio area preferred "Mexicano" as a term of self-r«ference. 
I'hirty-one per cent favored "Mexican-American"; 8 per cent "Ameri- 
can".; 6' per cetit 'Chicano"; and 12\per cent "Latin American," 
"Latino," or. "Texatio." {Austin Aiherican, October H, 1972.) Among 
the> school-age population, "Chicano" and "Mexican-American" appear 
to be most popular. It is important to note that both terms reflect a 
growing pride in Mexican origin and a desire to le»rn about it. If this 
bibliography can help to promote pride and knowledge,, its objectives 
wijl have been fulfilled; 
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Inlrodiiction 

THK OONCKHT <>F HiLJNOUAL EnUCATlON AS OKSCRIHFI) BY TIIK I rXAS 
Kdm ation Agrm y in* its Statewide Design for Bilingual Education 
is i<)m{K)»rd of six componentj. Five of thr coniponrnts deal witli the 
cognitive aspccU of educatior^ growth. The sixth component, which 
some consider as the mo«t iinportai^t, deals with the affective aspects. 
Consequently, it is the moat difficult to implement because it deals with 
intangibles in the relationship of teachers knd children whose life styles 
and cultural characteristics may be quite different. The teachirr is a pro- 
duct of a system of education and teacher preparation which for the 
most part has not considered the possibility of teachers being confronted 
with children who Mr culturally and linguistically different than they. 

There is evidence that many Mexican American children have failed 
in the educational process because of the failure of the system via the 
teacher to meet ^ their ^nique needs. It has produced children with in- 
feriority complexes and very .negative self-images. The deterring forces 
which act u|K>n a child are manifested by the schooling. process and arc 

• iinilnly psychological in nature. Although the swiological and econimii^ 

• < Ircumstances certainly affect the situation, history and the way it is told 
is another very significant factor that also needs to be considered. 

I raditionally, the history that is taught in the schools has been very 
biased and great emphasis is givep to the activities that occurred in the 
developmfij^t of the original 13 colonies, mainly by the English, and the 
subsequent westward movement as a romanticized cxfHTSsif^n of the pio- 
neer spiVit by those of English ancestry. Very little is said of the accom- 
plishments and contributions of the hispanics and indo-hispanics in the 
<lrv(*loprnrnt of the western 'frontier. 

rius-work by Dr. Wilson is comprehensive although not exhaustive 
and |>rrha|>s the best of its kind to date. The information in the annota^ 
\ tions give ample opportunities to te£^c)iers at all levels to select and obtain 
vahiablc information for their social studies programs for all children in' 
our culturally diverse State. The obvious comprehensiveness of this work 
sho\ild dis[>el the myth that ade<|uate materials are not available. Great 
effort has l)een exerted , by the author to develop it. It is my hope that 
their is iwe of this vital information by the teachers of the State as they 
relate to their students that portion of history significant to Texas that 
has beeQ omitted in the past.. 
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I. Some Useful Reference Works 

ACOMPRKHKNSIVR BIBLIOGRAPHY DEVOTED TO PUBLISHED^ WRITINGS 
on vSpanish-sp^aking Tcxans docs not exist. Hopefully the coni- 
piiation/of such a vita! reference tool is underway, but until it doei 
appear researchers and students must rely on the following guide's to lead 
thcin to the pertinent literature. Of these, the works of Barrios (2), 
Cllark Moreno (4) Cotcra (3), (irebler, Moore and GuzmAn {7)', 
Meier and Rivera (10)^ Nogales (12), and Padilla (13) will prove most 
helpful. 

I 

1. Adam$, Ramon F. (ed.). Western Words: A Dictionary of the 

American West, Norman: U. of Okla. Press, 1968. An examina^ 
•tion of this dictionary of words and phrases reveals the enormous 
influence of the Spanish language upon everyday speech in Texas 
aiid the Southwest. Aniong'^other things, it points up the fact that 
cattlemen could not converse as thry do without the linguistic 
. legacy tltey have inherited from the original rancheros', the Span- 
iards and the Mexicans, In this respect, this volume is valuable. 

2. Barrios, Ernie (cd.). Bibliografia de Aztidn: An Annotated Chicano 

Bibliography. San Diego: San Diego State College Foundation, 
1971. (p) ^ * 

3. Castillo, (Juivdalupe (comp.). ^Toward a True Chicano Bibliogra- 

phy: Mexican Americaoi. Newspapers: 1848-1942/' El Grito 
[fierkeley, Calif ], 3 ra<i^imer, 1970), 17-24. 

4. Clark Moreno, Joseph A. (comp.). Bibliography of Bibliogra- 

phies Relating t6 Studies of Mexican Americans," El Crito, 5 
(Winter, 1971-72) , 47-79. This valuable listing cohtainat 457 bibli- 
ographic itenis covering virtually every subject area. It will prove' 
especially useful for librarians and classroom teachers. 

5. Cotera, Marta P. (comp. and ed.). Educator's Guidi to- Cf\icano 

Resources, Crystal City, Tex.: Crystal City Mchiorial Library, 
1971. (p) This annotated bibliography is the best reference aid 
in print on Chicano life and literature. Its ten sections pertain not 
only to available booksf and journals, but also to filmstrips^ tapes, 
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I , Tfjanos, ("hknnos and Mexuanbs 

TT<ord», painphlrtt, and postei^. Every library, in Texas ihou Id 
havr thin **!aboiir of lovr from a Chirana librarian.''' 

Klliott, CMaudr (coinp. and. cd.). Theses, on Tuxas History, 1907^ 
!95'>. \wUi\: Trx. State flistoricil Assn,, 1955. The Southwest^ 
ern Historical Quarterly, published by the Texas State Historical 
A'wociation In Austin, has u{>dated thiSi list and continues to pro- 
^ vide notice of recent theses and dissertations in Texas history. 

(Ireblcr, Leo, M<x)re, Joan W., and Ralph O . Guzman. The 
Mrxuan-Amftuaf} People: The - Nations Second Largest Mi 
nority. New York; The Free Press, 1970. This large sociological 
study includes a sixty-six-page bibliography which contains a great 
number of published and unpublished writings, pertinent to Texas^ 
It is especially strong in the fields of anthropology, education3 and 
s<KioIogy, rhis ricli volume should be on <he shelves of every 
public school and university library in Texas. 

Hernandez, Luis F. A Forgotten American: A Rnourcf Unit fox 
Teaiher\ on the Mexican Ahierkan, I nHOv b/ Robert K Finch. 

' New \'ork: Anti Defamation Lt^igUe o|;H'ftarl]^>itl^^^^ (p) A' 
California educator aiwl a "piotjeer hi e$taMishifig Mexican- ^ 
American studies j)rogranis in- public schools, Prqf^^i^sdr Hcrnkndez 
has written a concise overview of Mexican- Ameti'c^TJ/Soci^t^^ 

^ offers useful hints to the Anglo teacher who qUght be unfamiliar 
with the needs of students fr6m Spanish-speaking backgrounds. 
He also ini Indes a handy outline of Mexican history. 

Jeiikiris, John \\ (conip, and ed.). Cracker B^arr el Chonicles\- A 
Ihhho^raphy of 'Texas 7\)wns and Comity Histories, Aj.istm: 
Pemt)ertoi) PreSs^ 1965 This volutrte and* the Elliott guide {I, 6) 
iiidicate that Spanish-s^>eakinj^ Texans, especially in , the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, have been overlooked ,by history 
graduate students, and tha{ A fascinating fielcj of research 

l)eckons.> • 
» 

Kielmat^ Cliester V. (comp. and ed.). The University bf Texas 
Ari hives: A Guide t^the Historical Manuscripts Collet tion in the 
I'ntrersity af Texas Library, Austin: U. of Tex. Press, 196V. 

Meier, Matt S., and Feliciano Rivera (comps, and eds,). A Selec- 
tive BihliogYaphy for the Study of Mexican AmeHcan History, 
San Jose: Spartan Bookstore, San Jose State College, 1971. (p) 
Although it contains some ii^accuracies, this compilation is a con-* 
venient guide for Imth teachers ^nd students. 

**Mexican-Amencan History: A Critical Selective Bibliography," 
Journal of M^'xican American History {Snnta^ Barbara, Calif-], » 
I (Fall, 1970), 68-86. 
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W. Nogalcs, .^li.uii (;. (comp. and ed.) . The Mexican Americans: A 
\^ Stflertfd' and Antiota^ Sibtiography, Stanford: jStanford U. 
Orntrr ofj^atin Amrrirari Sthdyfs, 1971. (pJ^Vcry good In terms 
of rdtuation^I ^nU HOA'iologicarmwiturr; rxcrllent annotilti^ns. 

I K Padilla, Ray, ^ Apuntrs Para La I>H:umcnta< i6n l)f La^Cultura 
ClhicHna • .[^TMotrs for the F^koj-umentation of Ghicano.Cultu^te"]', 
' El^Ofito, 5 (Winter, 197N72) 3-46. This* critical, and sensitive^ 
essay, written from U dedicated Chicano scholar*s point yicw, 
^ is intenc^ed t<^ aid in the compilation of **a true Chicano Alt- 
lanense bibhography/' The' author assesses bibliographies- dating 
from the ninetenth century to the presen^ 

l"). Rivera, Feliciano (comp. and cd^), A Xff,\i<an Ameriran Source- 
'book With Study Guidfliyte, Mcnio Park, Calif.: Educational 
Cor^sulting Assoi:iates, lf)70. ' 

16. Spraguc, Juliene C. * United Stales Cfovernqient Pitbjications or> 

^J^'^SjVlexiran-Americans/' Texas Libraries, 33 (Sprihg, 1971), 47-58, 

17. Webb * Walter V, and H. Bailey CarrolP (eds.) . T/r*? Handbook of' 

Texas. 2 vols. Austin: lox. State Historical Assn., 195^, Contams 
^usrlul bi<)g!apfii( a! jikctclics. An essential JTeference tool. 

Addendum: , 

18. Crilzs (iilbert, and. Jane Talbot. Chicano: Bibliqjgraphy, 19601 972. 

Kd. by Edward Siinmen, Austin: Jenkins Pub. Co., 1974, Cdn-, 
tains more than 4,000 titles regarding social^ political, atid eco- 
nomic trends S{)ecial empliasis is placed on the influence of 
.'^Mexican nrul Mexican American art and lit^ature on culture in 
• tlie-'Southwest; that is, ''reverse acculturation." Deals with publi- 
cations which havew'ipi.K^ared during 4fie period, 1.960-1972. 
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11. General Studies and 
Gollected Readings 

l.UEI| OKNERAL MiaTORIES OF THE SoUTHWEST AND TexA» MAD»- 

unit or no mention , of Mexican-Americans, and the 1940s and 
SUs .witnewed only a faint .awartne« on the part of academic and pop 
ular writers. But in the Arly 1960s, a noticeable change for the better be- 
gan to occur. Mexica^American and Chicano scholars," as well as 
enlightened Anglo-American anthropologists, educationists, historians 
and s<x:iolog,sts. assumed dieir long- neglected duty «rtd attempted to 
place Sft^nisK-speaJimg Americans in their proper pcwpectiye in history 
and -fc'«y. The works of Faulk (5), Perrigo (5)rGonn??^ (7), Meie^ 
f /ohf ^^^^' ^""^ University of Texas Institute of Texin Cul- 
ture. (^0^ are evidence of this growing concern. A number W volumes of 
collected writing,, Or "reading, books," have al«, app^^ - rectintly. . 
nofJl authorities as Rosaldo ,t al. (28), Sarpora 

(29).>^rvin (80), and Weber (31). Interpi^tative essays, designed to 
separate (fact from myth and f0 create a consciousness of the Mexican- 

n9vTJ;"'Tj?l ^^T^.""*' ^^.^ '"'"^ me pen, of Campa 

^ J{ "^Z-^-^J^' M«cRado,(38h Navarro (39), Rom»no~V. (41), 
and Vada j43)vB«t the tea\cher or ,tudent who undertakes to underaUnd 
Hjipanic Teiai muft ^l»o gw Ae^«,ntial, of Mexican history, which 
Jias 'nHuence^, more, than/.s oSmfntly acknowledged, events in what . 
^ame tp be the S^thw^st of tjie United/State,. The general work, on 
Mexjco listed in^his s^tidn ^1! help in! acquiring the nece,i«ry back- 
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.l.^Ca«gh«?y:.fohn W.-Th^^ Southwest: An Example of Sub- 

>Ton,p,Qu, ^Regionalism,'' in Merrill Jensen (ed.). Regionalism in 
y ^"»'"i««r^dhon) U. of Wit. Pre«, 1951, 173-86. (p) 
2. ' Faulk, B. of Many Ftontierf. New York: Oxford U 

' •' y X..--.. - ■* 



Tejanos^ Chicanqs and M€xi(:ano5 

PtTM, !%8. This fast-moving, general treatment is eipieciajly good 
,on Spanwh Texas. 

Holloii, VV Kugrnr. Ihr Southwf\t: Old and Nt'W. New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf, 1961^ I>HKoln: V. of Neb. Pi^ss, !1>68. (p) 

liorgan, Paul S. Great River: The Rio Grande m North American 
History. 2 vols. New York: Hqlf, Rio^hart ^nd Winston, 1954 
(p) ; abridged The Heroic Triad, New York: Wofld Publish , 
ing^ 1971. (p) Horgan's sensitive and vivid, account of thiee 
peoples v'n<iian, Hispanic, and Anglo-American — interacting in 

. the Soutliwest'grye.s^the. irader a "feel" for the cultural milieu of 
the rrgio!i. 

Perrigo, l,yiin I. l^hc Arneruan Southwest: Its People and Cultures. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971 ; Minneapolis: 
Winston Press, 1972. Probably the best **textbook'' treatment Of 
Southwestern history, this volume -presents an overvVw of the 
Mexican-American in Texas and the Soi/thwest absent from other 
works of its kind. 
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Bancroft, Hubert Howe. History of the North Mexican States and 
Texas. 2 vols. San ^Francisio: Thfe . History Co., 1890; reprint, 
Santa Barbara: Wallace Hebbard; New York:' McGraw-Hilj, 
1967. Included in Bancroft's massive Wotks oh the Trans- 
Missis^^ippi West, these volumes contain valuable factual informa- 
tion. 

t'onnor, Seymour V. l^e.xas: A Htstory. New York: Thomas Y. 
C'rowell, 1971. This exceptional college-level text includes read- 
able narrative and judicious interpretation of many aspects of 
the I ejano*s role in the history of his state, i.e., cultural conflict 
in the nineteenth century, organized 'labor, and state politics. 
Furthermore, it features^ an excellent bibliography. 

Fehrenbach, T. R. Lone Star:' A History of Texas and the Texans. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1%8. 



Mexico: \ 

9: Alba, Victor. The Mexicans. New York: Frederick A. ^Praegcr, 
1967, 

10. Ewing, Russell C. (ed.). Six Faces of Mexico. Tucson: U. of Ariz. 
- Press, 1966. 'I'his collection of essays by six Authorities on the 
geography, history, soiiety, government, economy/ and literature 
of Mexico affords sound insights into the development of the 
Mexican nation. ' 
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//, G^n^rdl Studus <jf Rtfadtngs 

1!. , Sierra, Ju»to. Thu Polituhl Evolution of the Mtxican P*opU. Trsint. 

by Charlrs Rarmde!! Austin: U. of Tex. Prtai, 1969 (p) ; orig. 
•• • pub. a,H Evolucidn PoUftfa d«l Puehlo Mtxicano in 1940. Like 

AIImi'h work (11, 9), this book refletti a Mexican schoiar'i view 
his najjon'H past; atui pnwidcs tl»e teaclier with the perspective 

nrtrs,sary for a balaiufd prrsrntatioii of the many Mexican as- 

{wrtT of "Fcx^is history. • ' ' . 

B. Mcxican-Amcrif am : Southwest— Te«is * 

Southwest: 

12. Acuna, Rmlolfo. On'upud Amrrua: Tht^ Chicano's StruggU To- 

ward Lihrration. San Fraiuisio: (^ahfield IV.ss, 1972. (p) This 
historu al sur\Ty, written by a produc tivc Chicano historian who 
' hax ^Vxt>rnrncrd the, inrquitirs of this supposedly democratic 
so<i(^ty/' cmplianizes the theme of- Chicanos as a "colonized 
peoplr/^ exploited and oppressetl by an Anglo-American system 
that has treated them as *1osers." This revisiphist work is impor- 
tant U>\ its f><)i!it of view, and offer^ an insight into the ^tivist 
rr.sentment toward the usual Anglicized version of Southwestern 
V. history. I'lie early thapters }>ertaining to Texas, however, evi- 
dence some weaknesses of fact and interpretation which should 
be tempered with corresponding material in the volumes in this 
section by Connor (II, 7) and Meief and Rivera (11, 18). 

13. Afford, Harold J. ;^7i^ Proud Peoples: The Heritage and Culture of 

Spanhh'Sp^aktng Peoples in the United States. New* York: T)avid 
McKay C]o., 1972. The redeeming feature of this superficial treat- 
ment, which inchides a smattering of inforination on Cubans and 
Puerto Ricans, is the biographical sketches of prominent Spanish- 
swrnamed individuals who have contributed their energies and 
talents to this nation s development, past and present {i.e., , 
RobertQ CMemente, Juan Cortina, Henry 9. Gonzalez, *Trini'' 
L6pr7, Juan de Onate, and (leorge I. SAncher). 

!4. (iaJar/a/Krnesto. Mexiran-Aryiericans in the Southwest, Santa Bar- 
bara: Ml Nally & Loftin, !969*(p) 

1.^). r;rebler, l.eo, Moore, Joan W ; and Ralph C. Guzman. The 
Ate,\i(an'Amiiru:an People: The Nation*s Second Largest Mi- 
nority, See 1, 7. This exhaustive study, a product of thtf Mexican- 
, American Study Project at UCLA, is based on dat# gathered 
from published and unpublished writings, census returns, forma! 
. and informal interviews, field studies,' and surveys among 
Mexican Americans in California and Texas. It is an attempt to 
reveal Mexic an Anierican life and attitudes, and to establish this 
ethnic group as a recognized ''natiotml minority'* (as opposed 
to a **forgotten** or ''invisible'' minority), rather than a "quaint 
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, i^fonos, ChtcaHos-and Mttxuanos 

<^cdden( of history," disregarded by jthe larger lociety. Jto it the 
mo«t complete study o( its kind in print. * « 

16 McWillimm, Carp' Narif^ From Mrxuo. Riiladrlphia : Lippincott, 
, 19-0, reprint, Wcstjwrt, Conir. : (Jreeiiwood Press, 1968. (p) 

Clivi^riKhts advo<ate, historian, and curreittly editor of the 
.Va/h,;}, .Mt Vyilliams offered thoae who' would reafl it ^ realistic 
historical treatnient of Mexicans and Mexican-Americans in what 
became the United State* a dozen years before moBt Anglo- 
^ American teachers and waters began to recognize the existeiice 
■ <xf the, country's second largest minbrity.-This pioneer' effort can 
still be read with profit, although some of the more recent studies, 
have placed the necessary emphiyiis on events in Mexico that is 
miwing from Me Williams' sprightly written lKK)k. 

17. Meier, Matt S., and J'eliciano Rivera. The Chicanes: A History of 

Mexitan Amertcans. New York: Hill & Wang, 1972. (p) 
Tliis work by two California historians is the most balanced and 
judicious general treatment of Mexican-Americans, and could 
l>rnrfit ho^h college uiuiergraduates and interested high school 
students. While teacher* of Texas histoiy -will find it, like the 
Acuna \xx^k (U. 12), California-oriented, they will also be con- 
t routed with much .sound factual information and biblic^raphic 
comntent. Kvery Tcxa.s school library should have a copy. 

18. Nava, Juhan. \^exican Americans:. Past, Present and Futtlre. New 

York: American Bcwk Co., 1%9. 

19. Stcxidard. Ellwyn R. Mexican 'Americans. JsJew York: Random 

H<Hisr, 197:^. (p) Thi.s sixiological view of Mexican- Americans, 
- .written by a University of Texas at Kl Paso sot^ial scientist, is one 
M)f several monographs in the Random House series, "Ethnic 
(.n)ups in C^omparative Perspective." A brief historical chapter is 
followed by others devoted to: the search for identity; race, re- 
ligion, and family; language arid foft^ial education; income, oc- 
cupation, anct^liocial niobility; and formal organizations. This well- 
organi/ed paperback provides a handier overview, of MeXican- 
_ American sin iety than does the extensive study of (Jrebler, MoorV, 
and (JuzmAn (I, 7; II, \5) . 

t 

Texas: 

20. The Mexican Texans. San Antonio: U. of Tex. Institute of Texan 
Chdtures, 1971, (p) This attractive pamphlet, which can be 

- ■ purchased at a discount in lai^e quantities, should he in the 
' hands of every junior or seniot high school history student. It in- 
clude.'* biographical sketches, jiortraits, and photographs of Te- 
janos who have contrtbutecf mightily to the Texas story. Artists, 
educators, patriots, and politicians— they, and many others, are 
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.included in thii ^ommendablf effort of the »t«ff of the fascinatinff 
Institute of Texan Cultures, a mu»t for iield tript. 

2!. KiU)e. Paulinr R. Latm-Amemam in Trxas. Albuquerque: U of 
N. M. IVm, ip46. The author offers insight into the in^^uitics 
un|K«e(i on Mrxi< an-An»ericans in IVxas in .the early and 

n Sifundeni, Lyie, and Olin B. I.ednard, The Spanish-S peaking Popu- 
lation of Jexas. Austin: U. of Tex. Press, 1949.. 

l^cadcrs ' • \ 

iunna, John 11. (ed.). Mexuan Anifncans in thr United States 
1 (. ainbjKlm-, Ma.s,v. Stht-nkman Pub. Co., 1970. (p) 

24.. iLran Livie Isauro, and U, Rus«;ll Beumrd (eds.). /ntroduction 
yo Chuano Stitdies: A Reader. New Ybrk: The Macmillan Co., 
\97.\. {{>) . ' ^ . 

o<iuin, VVaynr (ed.). A Documentary History of the Mexican 
Ameruanu New York: Pracger Pub.s., 1971. (p) ' A rich collec- 
tion of prtm;vry dcK umrnt.s and writing.s; ^Vmld l)o u.scd profitably 
, lor student research. 

Nava, Julian (ed.). ^l iva La Raza! : Readings'on Mexican Ameri- 
cans. New York: I). Van No.strand Co., 1973. (p) 
27. Rivera Feliciano (ed,). A Mexican-American Source Book. Menlo 
lark, Clalif. : Educational Consulting , Associates, ^970. 
R<».sald«>, Ronftto. Calvert. Rol>ert A., and (Justav L. Seligmann 
(eds.). (.huano: The ^Muwn of a People. Minneapolis: Win- 
.ston Press, I97:V (p) An excellent book, of readings. 
29. Saniora, Julian (,rd.). Lo R^a: Forgotten Americans. South Bend- 
U of Notre Danm Press, 1966. (p) One of the earliest and" 
•still one of thebe.Ht b<x)ks of its -kind, ] - 

:«>, Servin, Manuel P.. (ed.). The Me.xican- Americans: An Awakening 
Minouty. Ik-verley Hill.s: (Jloncoe Press, 19>0. (pj -this col- 
lection i.s edited by a leader in the field. The s^ond edition 
(lieverley Hills: (;iencoc. Press, 1974) (p), carries the revised title 
An Awakened Minority: The Me.xictin- Americans,- because, as 
Professor Ser%'in indicates, since the. first edition "much progress 
has bijen accomplished" -- "despite the hesitance (rf Anglo- 
American historians to incorporate these new contributions into 
- their lectures and writings." The second edition is especially use- 
ful for the post-VVpi-ld War 11 era. Woth editions are superb and 
highly, reconunended,- ' ^ 

:?1, Wel^r, David J,,(ed.). Forngners in their mive Land: .Historical 
Hoots of the Me.xuan Am0cans. h)reward by Ram6n Eduardo 
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Ruiz. Albuquerque: U. pf N. M. IVew, 197:i (p) An excel 
^ lenl election of primary 5<>urtT» intended^ **to illuininate the ex- 
jxTirncr of Mrxtcan^ wJio \\\^A and rontinur to li\^r in the area 
• (liat Ih^ anir thr Anw rican Soutliwest in 1848.'' The documents 
prevented span thr sixteenth, seventeenth, righteejrtth, and nine- 
tcejuii (rnturies., ' 

D. Exposing thr Myths: Cultural Realities and Contribu- 
tipns — Criticism and Needs 

(!uhural kcalitk's ami Contributions: 

:V2. (lanipa, Aitlnu i, 'Cultural Differrntes that Cause C^onfliit and 
MisundrrstiUul^ng in thr Spanish Southwest," Westt'rn Revirw 
[Silver City., PsI. M ], (Spring. 1972), 2\V%)\ reprinted as 
^^\nglo vs. Chicano: Why?** Intellectual Digest, 3, no, 5 (Jan- 
uary, 1973), 80-82. In very sensible and sensitive fashion, Profes- 
s<)r Campa probes the hi.storical rra.sotis for cultural conflict in 
thr Southwest. 

\y.\. M.urelia, (lahrif! "Spanish- Mexicai\ Contributions to the South 

urst," I'hf fonrruil oj Mr\u(in A^'riain History, I (Fall, 1970), 
1 15. 

34. Paredes, Americo. 'Texas* Third Man : The Texas-Mexican," Race 

[London, England], 3 4 (May, 1963), 49-58, This essay offers 
insight into the social, economic^ and educational conditions 
among SpaiMsh-speaking Texans at the outset of the 19608, 
l^iredes, a University of Tesfas folklorist of national stature, put 
the task of improvement squarely on the shoulders of the Texas- 
Mexican. Political effectiveness and organization were necessary, 
he concluded, if, the man **at the bottom" was to overcome the 
[y;rjudice» inflicted upon him. This essay should be reprinted and 
made avaijable to more students of recent Texas history, 

35. The Role of the Mexican American in the History of the Southwest, 

Papers rr.ad at a conference sponsored by the Inter-American In- 
stitute. Pan American College, Edinburg, Tex., Nov. 17, 18, 1%9, 
Edinburgh Tex.y Inter Ayierican Institute, Pan American College, 
IHiblicatioif no. 9, 1969. This paniphlet contains several excellent 
essays^ iiicluding: F^lix D. AlmarAz, Jr., *Thc Historical Heri- ^ 
tage of the Mexican American in 19th Century Texas: An In- 
terpretation" (12-13); Richard Johnson, -The Rio Grande 
Frontier Bridge or Barrier" (46-52); Roberto J. Garxa, "Cul- 
tural Contributions of the Mexican-American*^ (53-60), Hope , 
fully, thisx<4l^ction'is still in print. 

C!riticisms and Needs: 

36. Ckirwin, Arthur M. '*Meyican American History: An Assessment," 
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Pacific Hhtoru0{ Review, 42 (Auguat. 1973), 269-808. Excellent 
Mpecally m presenting ^he . contnuting . view, of Olicno; 
MrxuTin Ameno^n, and Anglo writers. • . , 

37. Hoffman Abraha,n. "Where Ar^ the Mexican American,?: A Text- 

• • n'"'' 1 ''J'^lr ^"'^ ' '^'^^ Hisiory Teacher [U. 

of Notre Dame], 6 { November. -1 972 ) . 143-50. The author, after 
- r*v.ew.ng a dozen popular college texts in U. S. history, decries 
the absence of Mexican American contributions to the nation's 
■ pa^ Hr conclude,: "At the prwent time ... the textbooks of- 
. fered. m -survey courses >(vill ner/a ^oiisiderable (evision and re- 
defuution before* Mexican Americans ... are given a fair hearing 
a proper perspective for their contributio-ns to what we so in- 
ro.npk;te iy label A.neric^^n historv." " The same can be said for 
public si hoo! texts. f 

3«. MSchado^ Manuel A., Jr. "Mexican-Xmerican History: Prx>blem, 
and Prospects. Western Review, 8 (Winter, 1<>72), 15-21 If the 
nece-Hsary "balance and historical perspective" are to be bn>ught ' 
to the study of the Mexican-American in the Southwest, historians 
must delve mto Mexican histo,^, and they "must not fall prey to 
he fK> ht.n.l dermagoguery-.that has marked the. militant attempt 
to fstablJhh cultural identities. • 

Navarro Jo.v^ph "The Condition of Mexican-American History," 
[ lie Journal of Mexican American History, \ (Fall 1970) 25-52 
I h.s survey of the curre,.* literature and problems regarding 
Mexu a.>-Amer,can history offers judicious assessments, and sur 
gests ways m which ."the critical and scholarly study" of this vital 
suf)j<«rt can be ciirried forward, 

IVnalos;», Fernando. "Toward an (Operational l>finition of the 
Mexican American," A^tldn [UCLA], 1 (Spring, 1970), M2. A 
sociologist » inquiry into the nature of Mexican-American society. 

Romano-V Octavio \. "The Anthropology and Sociology of the 
Mexican- Aniericans: The Distortion of Mexican- American His- 
tory. El Gnto, 2 (Fall, 196«), 13-26. Written by a committed ' 
Chu ano editor .u holar, this essay conveys the notion that "there 
has not been any significant charige in views toWard Mexican- 
Americans for the past 100 years." 

"The Historical and Intellectual Presence of the 
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, Mexican Amencan," El Grito, 2 (Winter, 1969), 32-47. 

^TJ.'.m'rn '^x.;']?' M«i.ai> American' in the Social Sciences: 
191 2- 1970 f./ Gnto, 3 (Spring, 1970), 3-24. This article i. an 
. important Tlhicano writer's discusiion of the handling and mis- 
handling of the Mexican-American by social scientisU. 

44. Womack, John, Jr. "The Chicanes," 't'A* New York Review of 
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. T^cnos, Chicanos and Mexicanos 

^Bcoks, 19, no. 3 (August 31, 1972), 12-18. This lengthy review 

artiile provides a hatidy ititroductioti to current literature on 

Chi< aniimo. ' f- ' 



Notes 



a . HI. Before the White Man: 
Mexico and Texas 



NQUiKiNo MexicaN'American studknts want to learn op THEm 
cultural heritage, from its beginnings; and well they shouted, for it i^ 
rich, not only to them but also to anyone with^an interest in Mexican or 
Southwestern history. The jindians of Mexico, the original Mexicanos by 
any standards, possessed remt^rkable religious, er^onomic, and |K>l!tica! 
systems. Their arts and letters and philosophical beliefs flourished long 
before ''the bearded men . . . from the east" brought their **01d World** 
culture to the so-called '*Ncw World** — which, it is important to remem- 
ber, was nc5t new at all. It'Was new only to the Spanish, who had yet to 
learn of the existence of empires in central and southern Mexico whose 
Classic Period, or **Golden Age," occurred roughly from ^150 B. C. to 
A. D. 800 or '900. In other words, Mexico was at its peak of pre- 
Colurf^bian development whUc Europe was groping througfi the Dark 
Ages. Then the Aztecs camelto dominate the Central Valley of Mexico; 
and their splcndorous city of TenochtitlAn (Ten-och-^^^-tlahn), replete 
with massive pyramids, huge plazas, and colorful gardens — grander than 
anything Europe could claim — was built in the middle of Lake Texcoco 
(Tes-coh coh). The essential facts regarding the culture of these first 
Meso Americans arc vital to the study of Mexican-American history, and 
can be found in th* general works of Bemal (1), Burland (2), Caso 
(3), Le6n-PortilIa (4), Peterson (5). and Jowjphy (10). 

Although we know very little about them, numerous native groups 
principally the Gaddoans, KaranJcawas, Wichitas, Tankawas, GoahuiN 
tecans, and Apaches — occupied what came to be called Texas at the 
time of the Spanish approach. These early Texans, like the peoples of 
Mexico, adapted to their environment, developed effective. tribal institu- 
tions, And lived life as they perceived it. European culture was neither 
necessary nor desirable for these peoples. Atkinson (8), GasUfieda (9), 
Josephy (10), Newcomb (11), and Winfrey (15) give some notion of 
pre-Spanish Texas and its inhabitants. ^ 

A, Mexico . ^ 



1. Bernal, Ign'acio. M$xico B$fof$ CorUz. Trans, by Willis Bamstone. 



Ttjanos, Chicanos and Mexicanos 

New York . I>>ublcday Co., 1<)63. Q>) One of the .very he$% gen- 
era! surveys of the to[>i< ; it fe«iturea a useful jfuide tojjronxmcia- 
/ tion. , . 

Bill land, CI. A. Thv Goth'oj Mt-xuo. First Anieritaii cd. New York: 
V, P. Putnam's Sons, 1967; New' York-: ('.apritorn Books !«)68. 

^Caso, Alfonso, The Attics: People of the Sun. Norman: \}. of Okfa. 
Press, 1958. Very informative study of Aztec religion. 

Le6n-Portina, Miguel. Aztec Thought' ^nd Cu/fdr/r: Trans, by Jack 
fcmory Davis. Norman; U. o/ Okla. Press, l'%3. Another very 
gooti lKK>k on the people of AztlAn. 

IVtcrson, Fredent k A. Aunent Mexico* An fntroduction to the Pre- 
Hispariic Cultures. New York: C. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959; New 
York: Capricorn hqoks, 1962- (p) One of the letter general ac- 
counts of Mexico before the Conquest. 

Vaillant. (ieorge G. The Aztfcs of Mexico. Garden Gity» N. Y.: 
Doubleday. Doran & Co., 1944; rev. and ed, by S. B. Vaillant, 
!%2, (p) 

Wolf, Eric. Sons of the Shaking Earth: The People of Mexico and 
Guatemala— Their Land, History, and Culture. Chicago: U. of 
• Chicago Press, 1959. (p) ' '" 

IVxas 

A(\r)son, Mary Jourtlan. T.he Texas Indians. San Antonio: The 
Naylor Co., 195:?. 

Castaneda, CarlovS E, *XiUstoms and Legends of Icxas Indians," 
Mid-America [Chicago], 3 (1931-32), 48-56, 

Josephy, Alvin M., Jr. (ed.). TA^ American Heritage Btfi^^f In- 
dians. New York: American Heritage Pub, Co., 1%1. This pop- 
ularly writfen, profusely illustrated volume, edited by a respected 
ethnohistorian, contains very useful information on the prc- 
Spanish civili^tiohs of both Mexico and Texas, It would be a 
fine addition to any lihfary. / 

Nfwcomb, W. W. The Indians of Texas. Austin: U, of Tex, Prcw, 
1961, (p) A very fine study by a most competent anthropologist; 
points up the fact that we have very httle information on the na- 
tive peoples of the state prior to the first Spanish contact. 

Powers, William K, Indians of the Southern Plains. New York: 
Capricorn Books, J 972. (p) The first three chapters of this read- 
able study will be of some use. 
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Rol)ert!i/ O. M. * Pjphistoric Racfs in Texas" Quiirterly of the 
T^xas State ^Historual Assoiiation [brcamc Southwestern Histori' 
(Ml Quarterly in July» !?)121, ! (July, 1898), \^-^0, 

14. Soium hsrn, CI. K. I fif M^^uqlcro Apa<hei. Nornmii : U. of Okla. 

IT). Winfrey, Donnaii H., and others. Intro, W, W. Ncwcomb, In- 
dian Tribes of Texas, Waco: Tcxian Prcvi, 1971. Eight tribes are 
V^-on^idercc^ by as many authors ; the essays in this attractive book 
reflect Indian-Spanish contact. Tribes discussed arc; Alabania- 
Cloushattas, Caddoes, Comar.chos, Karan^^avvas^ Kiowas, Lipan 
* A{>achr5, Tonkawas, and Wichitas. 
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IV. Spanish-Mexican Texas, 1519-1821 



HWINU OOMPX.RTRD THEIR BRiriAL CONQUEST OF THE VALLEYS Of 
rrntral Mexico, or Uew Spain, the Spanish set about the business 
of northward ex|>ansion~a pro< ess that would take them ^imatcly into 
what became the rrans-Mississippi West of the United States, The 
Spanish, then, inspired the original honTndian pioneering of Texas. This 
frontier movennent was carried across the Rio Grande by .advehtuit>ui 
captains hke Francisco VAsquef de Coronado, Alonso de Lc6n,\the 
Marques dc San Miguel de Aguayo, and Diego Ortiz de Parilla, and by 
<!rvout and courageous Franciscan missionaries, including Fathers 
' Nicolis L6prz, Francisco Hidalgo, and Antonio de San Buenaventura 
Olivarrs. . , 

But they werfc only the leaders of the expeditions, the heroes of Writ- 
ten hijftory. Who were the followers who performed the arduous work in- 
volved in planting settlements? The vast majority of them wer^not 
Spanish-born (peninsulargs), or even born to Spanish parents in Melico 
(criollos). Rather, they were mestizos, tht products of the racial a 
(ultural fusion of Indians and Spaniards called mestizaje. They we 
Mexicans, and they were the f^rst pioneers of Texas, Wl^cn Anglo 
Americans arrived, they were late comers, having been superseded by 
Hispanic artisans, clergymen, educators, merchants, soldiers, stockraisers. 



their activities, which is why they have , received little scholarly Attention. 
Howj^ully historians will bring to the printed page the achicvernent$ of 
theSc common folk who began the building of Texas prior to Mexican 
independence in 182K A number of sound studies' do exist, however, 
which will serve to inform the reader of events, conditiibns, And leading 
personalities in Spaniih-Mejiican Texas. Authors of a fefw of the mo«t 
fielpful booki are: Bannon (4), Bolfon (10), Faulk (11), Institute of 
Texan Cultures (14), Castafieda (15), Myres (48), and Vigne^i (55), 

A/Conquft^ — Northward Expansion 

Cofiquett: 

1. Dlai del Castillo, BcmAl. True History of the Conquest of New 
Spmin. Mmy multi volume Spanish and Engliih editions; avajl- 






' I fjfxnos^ (Jkicanos and M^txu anos 

ablr in .one volume as Iht^ Discovery and Conquest of Mfxko, 
I5I7^J52L rd. by (ieiuiaro <^ar< Ja and trans, by ^. V, Maudalcy. 
iNfw York: FArrar. Straus & Cud;\hy, 1956. (p) 1 his standard 
amount by a [Kirticipant contains thr Spmiish vjrw of the 0<^n- 
tjut^sr, al(MiK \vid> tiit* concjutTors' awf whrn confronted vviUi the 
^laruinn of Mexico uiulcr thr A/trcs, - 

2 l.con Portilla, Migurl^(rd.) . I hr Broken Spears: 7 he Aztec A<> 
ivowfi^ of the Conquest of Afe.xuo, IJpston: Beacon Prtiss, 1962. 
•(p^ ^ Thi* collection of writings should be read for tlie Indiitns" 
ferhngs as their hoxneland was Wing ravaged. 

'5. I*adden, R. C, The Hurfirutn^bird and the Hawk: ^oTtquest::^nd 
Soreu'i^nty :n thr I'alley of Afe\iio, I5(}:i^I54l, Columbus: 0\\\<y 
St.\(r I. Prrs-s, 1^67, Ncu \'ork: Colophon Ik>oks, Iiar{>er & 
kow, (p) An excrilrnt study of A/tev rule and tlie Span- 

ish takeover. » 

I* * 

J 

Northward Kxpansion: 

4. Hannoh. Johfi Francis. 'I'he Spanish Borderlands Frontier^ /5/:^ 
IH'JL Now York: Holt, Kinehart & Winston, 1970. (p\ Now 
a\ailahlr ironi tlic l\ of N. M. hrss, Albuquerque. This survey 
provides an excellciu reference ti^>l ; it contains a treasure of fac- 
tual and bibliographic information. The author is a giant in the 
study Wt the Spanish experience in what cam? to ^bc northern 

, Mexico and the Southvyest of the United States. leaders will 

/ find--it invaluable. 

Holton, Herl)ert E. 6:otonada: Kni^lH of Pui^los and Plains. New 
^ (>rk: Whittlesey House, 1949; Albuquerque : U. of N. M. Press, 
1949. HertxTi Eugene Fiolton, an acadei^nic pioneer, whoso schol- 
arly achievements^ were hs remarkable as the <xJ)loits of his con- 
conquistador and missionary heroes, traced Coronado's route of 
l!>40 1542 through northern Mexico and the SoXithwest while 
producing this readable account of a foremost American trail- 
blazer. 

^> 'Phf Spanish ^Borderlands: A Chronicle of J)ld ■ 

Florida and the Southwest, New Haven: Yale.U. Press, 1921. In 
tins big little bcK>k the' reader will find a sprightly written account 
of the settlement of what Boltqui called the **Spanish Borderlands" 
— the outer' rim of northern Spanish expansion, a scmi-circlc 
stretching on a map from roughly Chesapeake Bay southward' 
through the (lulf States, across the Southwest; and northward to 
San Francisco Hay. To Roiton -whose career began at the Uni- 
ver-sity of IVxas goes the credit for developing th« Borderlands 
as a field of scholarly study, and for stimulating generations of 
students by bringinpf to life the exploits of the first white men who 
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effectively colonized what in new the United States, Both Florida'* 
and Nov Mexico, teachers in the Southwest and Icxan nhould 
stress, were settled before the EnjjJish arrived in Virginia. 

7. tlorgan, Paul. Conquistadors in North Amerilan History. New 

York: Farrar, Straus & (Jiroux, 1<>63, (p) 
t 

a. Halleiibeck. Cleve, Alvar Ntifiez Caheza df Vara . . , 1536-1543, 
. (Mrndale, Clalif. : Arthur f!. Clark, 1940. 

f) Mcdann, I homas F. *^I <?e Ordeal of Calx?za de Vhca;\ American 
Heritage, 12 (December, I960), 32-37, 78-82, This article, writ-^ 
ten by a University of Texas scholar, is a readable general ac-' 
^ count of the.wanderings of the first Eurojl>eans to penetrate Texas. 

V 

B. General Works (Spanish-Mexican Texas) 

10. Bolton, Herbert E. Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century. Berk- 
eley: V.j>{ Calif. Press 1915; reprint, Austin: U, of Tex. Press, 
1970. (p) ^ In addition to this enduring work, Bolton authored 
numerous articles in early A olunics of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. 

1! Faalk, O^ic B. A Suii^-ssful Failure'. Austin: Stcck-Vaughn, 1965. 
A gooil brief account of the Spanish. experience in Texas. 

12. Hackett, Charles W. (ed, and trans ), Pichardo's Treatise on the 
♦ ' Limits of Louisiana and Texas. 4 vols. Austin: U/of Tex. Press, 
. 1^931-46. _ . . 

.W. Morfi, Fray Juan Agustin. History of Texas, 1673-1779, Ed, and 
trans'^ by Carlos E. Castaneda. 2 vols. Albuquerque: Quivira So- 
ciety, 1935. This was the first history of what became Texas; its 
author was a Franciscan missionary.* 

14: The Spanish Texans. San Antonio: U. of Tex. Institute of Texan 
Cultures, 1972. (p) . ' ^ 

C Missions — Settjifrne nts 

Missidtis; 

15. Castaneda, Carlos E. Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 7 vols. Aus- 

tin: Vojg^Bpcckniann Jones, 1931-58. This set is the best thing, we 
have on missions and missionaries in Texas, and it is a fitting 
monument to a great historian who, rose from dire poverty in 
South Texa^^ to a. position of ^ prominence among Borderland 
scholars. Several of Bolton's articles in the caHy volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly will also prove useful. 

16, Dunn, Willim E, **Missionary Activities among the EaSlern- Apache," 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 15 (January, 1912)', 186-200. 



18. 



19. 



^ ' Ttjmnos, Chicmnos mnd M'xicanos 

17. Pteriont, ffilUe. "S«x:uUr Li/e in the San Antonio Miitioni,". SoUth- 
w«st«rn Historic4tl Qumrttrly, 62 (July, 1958), 45-62. 

Weddle, Robert S. Smn Juan Bautista: Gateway to Spanish Texds. 
Auitin: U. of Tex. Pre«, 1968. This is only one of Weddle'i 
sound studies on Spanish misiionizing. 

- 

. The San Sab<i Mission: Spanish Pivot in Texas. Aus- 
tin; U. of Tex. Press, 1964. (p) 

Settlements: 

20. Chabot, Frederick C. San Antonio and its Beginnings. San Antonio: 

Arte* GrAficas Print. Co., 1936, 

21. Cox. Isaac J. "The Founding of the First Texas Municipality," 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 2 (January, 1899), 217-63. 

22. Hackett, Charles W. "The Retreat of the Spanianh from New 

Mexico in 1680 and the Beginnings of El P»»o;r ~Southwestevr ' 
Historical Quarterly. 16, pt 1 (October, J912), 1373S8; pt. 2 
(January, 1913), 259-76. 

23. Hanimett, A. B. J. The Emprlsarix): Don Martin de Ledn (The 

Richest Man in Texas). Victoria: Victoria Daily News Pub. Co., 
1971, L)e Lr6n colonized, what is now Victoria and vicinity, and 
must be considered a true Texas pioneer. 

24. Hatcher, MatUe Austin. "Conditions in Texas Affecting the Colo- 

nization Problem, 1795-1801," Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
25 (October. 1921), 81-97. 

D. Life, Law, and Learning 

25. Berwer, Max. "Education in Texas during the Spanish and Mexican 

rtriods," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 5\ (July, 1947), 
41-53. ■ 



26. 
27. 



Cox, Isaac J. "Educational EfforU in San Fernando de Bexar," 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 6 (July, 1902), 27-63. _ 

Dobkins, Bejty E. the SpTtnish FAement in Texas Water Law Aui 
tin: U. of Tex. Press, 1959: 

28. Garrett, Kathryn. "The .First Newspaper of Texas: Gaceta de 
Texa«," Southwe^ster^ Historical Quarterly, 40 [January, 1937), 



200-215. 



29. 

30. 



Hallenbeck, Cleve, and Juanita Wiliams. Ug4nds of the Spanish 
Southwest. Glendale, Calif.; Arthur H. Clark, 1938. 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin. "The Municipal Government of San Fer- 
nando de Bexar, 1730-1800," Southwestern fiistorical Ouarterlv. 
8 ^( April, 1905), 277-352. . 
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31. Hunnicutt, Helen M. (ed. and trantT). ''Election of Alcaldes in San 

Fernando, 1750," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 54 (Jan- 
uary, 1951),m36. 

32. Quinn, Robert M. ^'Spanish Colonial Style: The Architectural 

Origins of th^15ouihwettern Missions/* The American West [Palo 
Alto, Calif.], 3 (Summer, 1966), 57-66, 93-94. The author, a 
noted art historian, offers a readable discussion of the background 
of S()anish architecture in the Southwestern environment. 

33. Worcester, Cbnald E. (ed.). Instructions for the Governing of the 

Interior Provinces of New Spain, 1786, by Bernardo de Gilvez, 
Berkeley: Quivira Society, 1951. This edited body of primary ma- 
^^tcrial provides insight into the adifiinistrative goals and problems 
on thr northrin frontier of New Spain in the late eighteenth 
century. * 

£• Indian Fighting and Indian Policy 

34. BrinckerlU)ff, Sidney B., and Odie B. Faulk. Lancets for the King: 

A Stuify of the Frontier Military System of Northern New Spain, 
with a Translation of the Royal Regulations of 1772, Phoenix: 
Ariz. Historical Foundation, 1965. This lavishly illustrated volume, 
contains {>ertincnt documents and an informative narrative which 
shed light ot\ Sptinish problems and policies regarding frontier 
defense and military activities in Texas and all of northern New 
Spain. 

3.5. Daniel, Jame.s M * The Spanish Frontier in West Texas and North- 
ern Mexico/* Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 71 (April, 
1%8), 481-95. The subject of this article is the Despoblado, the 
arr.-^ including what are now Tran.^i- Pecos. Texas, eastern Ghihua-. 
hua» and C^ahuila; an area devoid of Spaniards, but an avenue 
into Mexico for marauding Plains Indians. 

36. Dunn, William E. **Apache Relations in Texas, 1718-17303** South§ 

western Historical Quarterly, 14 (January, !f)ll), 198-274.^ 

37. Faulk, Odie B. The Last Years of Spanish Texas, 1778-1821. The 
. Hague' :fMou ton & Co., 1964, ^ 

38. Faulk, Odie B,, and Sidney B. Brinckcrhoff. '^Soldiering at the End 

of the World;* The American West, 3 (Summer, 1966) , 28-37. 
This article presents the frontier hardships under which the Span- 
ish soldiers had to serve and survive, 

'MK Haggard, J. Villasima (trans.). ^'Letters and Documents: Spain's 
Indian Policy/* Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 43 (April 
1940), 47941.^); 44 (July, 1940), 88^95; (October, 1940), 232-44; 
45 ((Vtober, 1941),^ 202.208; 46 (July, 1942), 75-82. 
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H). Nrwioinb, VV. VV. 7Vi*' [ru^iar^^ Qf 7Vmr See Ifl, 11. \^ 
41 Wintiry, Dorinan H., and otiim. Indian Tribes of Trxas. Sec HI, 

F. (Jrnrral Conditions, Economy, and Population 

42. Brarid, lionald 1). " Ihe Karly History of the Range Cattle Industry 
in Northern Mrxico," AgruuUurat History, :« (July, 1961), 132- 
39 Written by a University of I^xas geographer, this article dii-' 
cujwcs the adaptation bf Spanishjmethods of stockraising to the 
fmntirr rondi^m in 'IVxas andAlew Spain generally. 

Ciirter, H<Klding. Dooftied Riuid of Empire. New York: McC.iraw- 
Hill H<K)k Co, 196:?, 1971. ([)) IWrilH-s problems of supplying 
IVxas from northern Mexi<o duriyg the Spanish period, 

•M. Cox, Isiiar J "the Karly Settlers of San Fernando,", Q«arf^r/y of 
thr Te\as State Historical Association, 5 '(October, 1901 ) , 142^60. 

V) -Faulk, (>die B "Ranching in Spanish Texas" Hispanir Amfrican 
Histortial Review\ 45 (May, 257-66. 

ih Hatrhri, \[at(ir A (trans ) "'IVxas in \n2(\r Southwestern His^ 
torual Quarterly, 2!^ (July, 1919), 47-68. ^ 

47 Kinhaird, r.awrei\ce (ed,). The Frontiers of New Spain: Nicolds de 
Laforas Description, J766'1768. Berkeley: Quivira Society, 1958. 

48. Myrrs, Sandra I,. The Ranch in Spanish Texas, 1691-1800, El Pa^so: 
Fexas Western I Vcs,v 1%9 ' Professor Myres, a UT Arlington 
st'holar, has written an Vxcellent study of t|ie rancli as part of the 
Spanish frontier prtxess in Texas. Her discussion of ranching 
nietluKls 15 especially' revealing. 

Notes 
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V. Tejas to Texas, 1821-1836 

NO FIIASK Oh I hXAS UlS IORY HAS RF.CF.IVKO MORE ATTRNTION AND 
grnfrated inorr interrst and ioqtrovcrsy than the entry of Anglos 
American scttlen inta Texas and the subsequent Texas Revolution. An 
understanding of this period, from 1821 to 1836, is indeed crucial, for 
* it witnessed the formation of cultural attitudes and biases which prevail 
to this day. Specifically, it produced the *'Remembcr the-Alamo" syn- 
drome which has distorted both the writing and teaching of the state's 
history.. Notions of Mexicans and X^j^^J^os as cruel, lazy, thieving, and ^ ♦ 
generally inferior emergt^d from this period, made their way into text- 
books' and c lassrooms, and imposed a myopic historical perspective upon 
students of all ethnic backgrounds. The Anglo-American rebels were pic- 
tured as champions of freedom and **winners"; Mexicans and Mexican 
Texans as oppressors and *^losers." 'Generations of school children were 
introduced to the period of colonization and revolution through the old 
red and blue paperback, Trvm History Movies (1926 and several other 
editions), distributed free of charge by a well-known oil company. A 
num^)er of its cartoons convey the notion of Mexican cruelty and deceit, 
especially those relating to (toliad ,(1965 ed,, p. 107) and the Mier pris* 
oners (p. 123) during the Republic period. Fortunately, the most recent 
edition, niasteThtUy designed (O. O. Mitchell and Jack Patton/ Austin 
and Dallas: (rraphic Ideas, Inc., 1970), does not include jwme of the 
more fallacious material found in earlier 'editions. Only recently has a 
signifi(^ant effort been made to produce what Cecil Robinson has aptly 
called a **double vision** of this^crucial era; t6 acknowledge the Contribu* 
tiotis of Mispanic Texans to tfVr cause of Lone Star independence; and 
lo view the conditions in Texas against the backdrop of contem|fk>rAry 
Mexit an hfstory. Until historical ripthamologists bring the total picture 
into focus, however, many of the realities of this wathershed period can 
be found in studies by Barker (11, 18), Vigness (14), Santos (33); Mil- 
ler (4:i)i Castafieda \^2) , Lowrie (55), McLemofe (56), and Robinson 
(59^. 

A« Mexico and thf Llnitrd States 

I, Atwood» Marion J. ''The Sources of the Mexican Acta Constitu- 
tiva,*' Southivexif^rn ffisiorual Quarierly, 20 (July, 1916), 19-27. 

" .9/ - 
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An undentanding of potitical deveiopments in Mexico during the 
I820t and '30i is nccrssjiry for a total appreciati<Sin of the Tcxm 
itory; the AcU Constitutiva, the Federalist document that granted 

more power to the individual states than the Centralist faction 
woidd have liked, waa the' law of the land for Texas settlors until 
the winter of lH'3.Vm 

2. Bosih (Jarcla, Carloe. Hisioria de las t^aciongs entre Mexico y Los 
^ Estados IJHxdos, 1819 1948 [History of the Relations Between 
Mexico and the United States, /8/9-/9^]. Mexico: Univeraidad 
Naiional Aut6nonm Mexico, l9Sl. 

Chne, Howard F. The United States and Mexico, Cambridge: Har- 
vard V , Vm\ New York: Athencum, 1%:1 (p) Relations be- 
twrrn thr I rutri^ Statrs and Mexico during the 1820s and early 
1930s vitally affected Mexican poliil'y toward Texas. The works 
cited in this section provide the necessary information regarding 
this topic. 

4. Rrves/(;eorge L. The United States' and Mexico^ 18211848, New 
York: C. S<ribner*s Sons, 1913. v 

Rippy. j. Fnrcl. The United States and Mexico. Rev. rd. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. " 

6. Smith, Watson. "Influences from the United States on" the Mexican 

Constitution of 1824," Arizona and the West, 4 (Summer, 1962), 
113-26. 

B» Anglo^Ame rican^G>lonization 

7. Hacarissc, Clharles A. Why Moses Austin Ccime to Texas/* South 

wfstvrn S(ycta[ Siicnre Quarterly, 40 (June, 1959), 16-27. 

8. Marker, Kngrne C. * I'he Influence of Slavery in the Colonization of 

Texas/' S(yuthwestern Historical Quarterly, 28 (July, 1924), 1-33. 

9. HaU her, Mattie Austin. The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settle- 

merit, IHni-fH'JI. See IV, 56. 

C'. Tcxa» and Mexico : Cicneral — Politics and Government — 
Mexican Views 

(iieneral : ♦ * . 

10. Alessio Rohlrn, Vito. Coahuila y Tejas( Desde La Consumacidn De 
I. a htdcprndcfu ia Hasta FA Tratado De Paz De Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo [Coahuila and Texas, From the Consumatton of Indeprn- 
dknce Until the Peace Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo], 2 vols. 
Mexico, I). F.: Editorial Cultura, 1945. Alessio Robles has con- 
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12. 



eluded that a clath of civiliwition* was "inevitable" in the Border- 
In ndn in the 1820s. '30t, and '4()i. 

Barker, Eugene C: Thf Lift of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of 
/Vxfl?. l79A-h8-M. Nashville: tlokrnbury Press. !92.^; New York; 
I)u CajH) Press, \<m- Austin: i;. (,f Irx. Press, 1%9. (p) 
Barkrr's cutstanditif^ bi«*graphy oJ Austin is inore than a life story; 
It also UH ludrs <he itn{)<)rtant,fat ts. of Texas history during the 
rrucial {>eriod, 182 1-18.%. Essential reading. 

tlaKott, Wilfred fl. Santa Anna: The Story of an Enigma Who 
Once Was Mexiio^ Norman: U. of Okla. Pre»»,^ 1936. To under- 
stand Mexico and its {K»litual tunnoi! during this |)criod, General 
.\ntonio I,Ai)«z dr .Santa Anna must l)c understood. His activities 
<!etcnnin«'<i ifio tourse of rvents in IVxas, 

V.\ jont-s, Oakah L. Santa Anna. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1968. 
(p) .Reflrrts .scholarship on Santa Anna since the Calcott studv 
(V, 12). . ^ 

H. ViRness, David M. Revoluticnary Decadci, iaiO I836.'Scr IV, .54. 

Pn>frs.sor \'igiu»ss, of Texas lech Univcnjity. offers a balaiiced 
.u count of the events Iradinf? up to the I exas Revolution; his 
IxH.k ^ivcs cxcrlleiit coverage of, and insight into events in l)oth 
Mexico and Texas. HiRhiy recommended. 

)* 

Politics and (>ovemment: 

I. 5. AshfonJ, Cerald. "Jacks9nian Liberalism and Spanish Law in Early 

lexas," Southuir^tern Historical Quarterly, 57 (July, 1953), 1-37. 
United States jiolitical thought and the Spanish colonial heritage 
:nflurncpd tfic stmu ture and Workings 6f the new Mexican gov- ' 
emment. 

16. Bacarisse, Charlrs A. "The Union of Coahuila and Texas," South- 
western Hi^tor^al Quarterly, 61 (July, 1957), 341-49. 

Barker. Eugene O. "The Government of Austin's Colony, 1821- 
1831,'" Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 21 (July, 1917), 22.'^2. 

-. Mexuo and Texas, Dallas: Turner, 1928; 

reprinted. New York: Russell «^ Russell, 1965. Professor Barker,' 
for many years the Chairman of the Department of History at 
the University of T^xas, has ^minstakingly portrayed the Anglo- 
American reaction to the Mexican government in Texas. Anglo 
colonists feared f6r their beliefs and institutions under what they 
considered an "alien" form of government. 

J4arton. Henry W. "The Anglo American Colonists Under Mexican 
Militia LaW»," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 65 (July, 
1961 ), 61-71. 



17. 
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Tf}iino\, ('.hiiiinos and Mrxicayios 



20. (Jarrctt/jrnkim, €t aL Th^ Presidtnts of Mexican Texas, 1824^ 

1836. ()d<^m: U. of Vrx. of the Pemuan Basin, 1971. 

21. Houirn, Alleinr. %:au!ir» and Origin of the lievrcc of April 6, 

1H:}0;* Southuf'sttrn Hntorual iluarterly, 16 (July, 1912), 378- 
422. I'hr iVirrr of April 6, 1830 wa» part of the Mexican re 
s|K>nse to thr trndriH y of thr rjunhvin* tions An^lo Trxans to take 
the law into their own handi, and its provisions rcfjarding imnii- 
Kration restriction attempted to check the flow of land-seekers 
from the United vStates into lextos. jt caused considerable resent- 
ment amoHK the gr^ing anti Mex .an faction. 

Mexican Observers in lexas: ♦ 

22. Ca.staneda, Chulos K ( trans ). •'Statistical KefK^rt of Texas by |uan 

N. Ahnontc," Southwestf.ru Uistojual Ouarterly, 28 { luly, 1924) 

177-222. 

23. Morton, Ohland. Terdn and I'r^as: A Chapter in ffxas-Mexican 

Rdatiorh. Austin: Tex. State Historical Assn., 1948. General 
Manuel de Mier y I erjin assessed the situation in Texas in the 
lH20s He traveled throughout the region in 1828 and 1829, 
notuig geiieial conditions, but es{)ecially political attitudes among 
the Anglo Arneru an settlt^rs. He reconunonded increased Mexican 
immigration into Texas to counteract foreign predominance in 
East Texas. His hbservations are indispensable for an understand- 
ing of this period in l^as history. 

24. Sanchez, Jose M. Viaje a Texas en I828J829 [Trip to Texas in 

tH28'lH29]j^ Mexico City: Colecrion de Papeles Hist6ricos 
Mexi( an(>s, 1939. SAnche/ accompanied Mier y Terdn on his in- 
spection of Texas, aiul was iu>( inipressed with the niarmers of 
> the Anglo settlers. ^ 

I). The War in Texas 

2r> Asbiuy, Sanmel L. (ed.). ^ The Private Journal of Juan Nepo- 
nuK eno Ahnonte, February 1— April 16, 1836,'' Southwestern His- 
torual Quartt^'rly, 48 (July, 1944), 10 32. Almonte was Santa 
ArwKi's aide at the Alamo. 

26. Binkley, VViIlianvC^ Thi' Tixas Rvvclution, Baton Rouge: 'Lf^..St^te 

U. Press^ 1952. Standard general account. 

27. Connor, Seymour V./and others. Battles of Texas. Waco: Texian 

Pre.ss, 1967. This attractiVe volume contains readable accounts of 
three major battles of the Texas Revolution: *The Alamo" by 
Joe H. Frantz ; "(ioliad" by James M. Day (2vV48); arid 

*:Tl)e Battle of San Jacinto** by Seynumr V. Connor (53-75). 

28. Filisola, Vicer^te. Kvuf nation of Texas . . , . IntV^l by James M. 
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. n«y; trani. by George Lduis Hwmmeken. Waco; Texuui Pte«, 
1965. FiliioU, an Italian by birth, commanded the Mexican army 
after San Jacinto; ionje Mexican politicians and rhilitary figure* 
ton»idere<l withdrawal from Texai a traitoroui act. Thii docu- 
ment is Fiiisola's justification for the evacuation. 

29. Oates, Stephen B. (ed.). 7V.* HtpuUxc hf Ttxas. Palo Alto, Calif.: 

American West Pub. Co. and Tex. State Historical Assn., 1968; 
originally published as TA* Amirkan W«st, 5 (May, 1968). 
Walter Lord's essay, "Myths and Realities of the Alamo" (18-25), 
is very enlightening. 

30. Presley, James. "Santa Anna in Texas: A Mexican Viewpoint," 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 62 (April, 1959), 489-512. 

31. Sinchez Lamego, Miguel A. Sitio y tomo del Alamo, 1836 [Seige 

and Importance of the Alamo]. M6xico: Editorial Militar Mexi- 
cano, 1966. ^ ^ 

32. SAnchez- Navarro, Carlos. La Guerra d« Tejas, Mtmorias d« un 

Soldado [The Texas War, Memories of a Soldier]. M(^xico: 
Editdhal Polis, 1938. 

3.3. Santos, Richard G. Santa Anna's Campaign Against Texas, 1835- 
1836. Waco: Texian Press, 1968. This talented historian has done 
much to counter the myths' perpetrated by Lone Star boosters and 
Hollywood film-makers. 

4 

34. Vald^, Jos* C. Santa Anna y la Guerra de Texas [Santa Anna and 

the fexas War]. Mexico: Imprenta Mundial, 1936. 

E. Tejano Partidpatioo ^ 

35. Barl^er, Eugene C. "Native Latin American Contribution to the 

Colonization and Independence of Texas," Southwesttrn His- 
torical Quarterly, 46 (January, 194^), 317-35. 

36. Davenport, Harbcrt. '^Capuin Jcsui Cu6IUr, Texas* Cavalry, Othcr^ 
* wise 'Comanche/ ' Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 30 (July, 

1926), v'>6-62. Cu^llar deserted from the Mexican army to the 
Texan forces; he tried to persuade Fannin to adopt another plan 
of action at Goliad, and had his strategy been employed, it is quite 
possible that the Texan defeat could have been averted. x 

37. **CJeneral Jos^ Maria Jesus Carbajal,** Southwestern 

Historical Quarterly, 55 (April, 1952), 475-83. A n*Uvc of San 
Antonio and a prot<g< of Stephen F. Austin, Carbajal attempted 
to lecure munitions for the Tpxas forces, and was captli^d by the 
Mexicans and imprisoned. Two of his brothers also sefved with 
the Texans. Because of extreme anti-Mexican feeling ii^ Texas 
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after ihe war, C'arbajiil diHayowcd the Loiic Star; during the sub- 
sequent Mexican War \\r fought for Mexico. 

I)awv>n, Jo?ieph M. Joit^ Antonii. Navarro: .Co-Creator of Texas, 
VVato: li;ty!or IV PrcHS, 1970, This San Aiitohio native signed the 
IVxas Declaration of lndej>e!Klen< e, hel[)ed draft the Republic's 
tonstitution, served in the I'hird (Jongie.vs, and participated in 
the annexation convention ' in IH45. Navarro County bears his 
name. 

Kstep, Rayniond. I.i renzo de Zavala, Profeta del lAberalismo Mexi- 
(ano [Lorenzo de Zavala, Prophet of Mexican Uberalinn], 
Mexico (lity: Porrua, 19^2. 

"I .orrn/o dc /a\ a\a and the Texas Revolution/* 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, f)? (April, 1954), 322-35. I)e 
Zavala signed the I'exas Declaration of Independence and served 
as tJie Repuhlii 's first \k\e President. Prior to his Texas activities, 
he was a diplomatic officer, a state governor, and a cabinet min- 
ister in the Mexican government; but he became a revolutionary 
when Santa Anna attempted to suppress the Constitution of 1824. 

MeiulKua, Antonio. Memoirs, San Antonio: Yanaguana Soiiety 
l*uhs.. Vol. II, 1937. Horn at Bexar and a Texan volunteer at San 
Jacinto, Menchaca later became mayor pro tern of San Antonio. 
A mcnlest tlentral Texas community was named after him (they 
(all it ''Man-shack'' in Travis County). 

Miller, Thomas I.loyd. "Jose Antoiuo Navarro, 1795-1871;' The 
Journal of Mexican Ameri(an Hi.^tory, 2 (Spring, 1972), 71-89. 

— . / Mexican-Texans at the Alamo/' The Journal of 

Me,\i<an Ameriian History, 2 (Fall, 1971), 33-44. Professor Mil- 
ler's thorough research in Texas Land Office and Court of 
Claims records has produced new light on the number of Tcjanos 
at the Alamo. Phese names should be found fin history books: 
Juan Abamillo, Juan Antonio Badillo^ Gregorio Esparza, Antonio 
Fuentes^ (ilalba Fuqua, Jos6 Maria Guerrero, Toribio Domingo 
Losoyo, and Andres Nava. 

'Mexican Texat^s in the Texas Revolution,*' Journal 

of Mexican American History, III (1973), 105-130. More than 
eighty Mexican Texans And their heirs received land bounties on 
<he basis of their service in the Texas Revolution, e^ccluding the 
battle of the Alamo, 

. " rhe Roll of the Alamo," Te.xann, 2 (Spring, 1964), 

• 54-64. 

Shuffler, K. Henderson. *''rhe Signing of Texas' Declaration of Jin- 

3f; ■, 
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A dte|>endem e : Myth and Rfiord," Southwestern ^Historical Quar- 
Wr/y, 65 (January, 1962), 310-32. 

47 The Mrxican Trxan^, I 1>20. Srr 11, 20, 

•IH. Williams, Amelia, "tlritical Study of the Sirgc of the Alamo and 
thr IVi-^ionnrl of its Defrjule-IH/' Southwi'stvrn HiUori^al Quar- 
terly, pt. !, 36 (April, 1932), 251 87; pt. 2, 37 (July, 1933), 1-44; 
pt. 3 (()ctol>er, 1933), 79-115; pt. 4 (Janmiry, 1934), 157-84; 
pt. 5 (April, 1934), 237«-3 12. First scholarly attempt to ast^ertain 
who and how many drfrrided the Alamo. 

49. Winkler, K. W. Membership of the 1833 Convention of Texas/^ 

Southwestern Histonial Quarterly, 45 (April, 1942), 255-57. 

h\ Why thr Conflict? 

50. Barker, Eugene C. *l>and Speculation as a Cause of the Texas 

Revolution/' Southwestern Historical Quart4!rly, 10 (July, 1906), 
76-95, Land hunger ultimately produced conflict. 

51. Billington, Ray A. The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860. New 

York: Har[)er & Row, 1956. (p) Profes«of Billington's valuable 
analysis of the many cause.^^ of the Texas Revolution is concise and 
readable. 

52. Brack, Gene. ''Mexican Opinion and the Texas Revolution/' South- 

western Historical Quarterly, 72 (October, 1968), 170-82. United 
States sympathy for '^the Texas rebels greatly influenced- subse- 
quent Mexican policy and attitudes toward the ''Colossus of the 
North." 

53. Castaneda, Carlos E. (ed. and trans.). The Mexican Side of the 

Texas Revolution, Dallas: P. t*. Turner Co., 1928, The views of 
Mexicans in high places are included in this valuable book which 
should be in every school and public library in the state. Among 
other things, these writings indicate the clash of governmental 
philosophies that the situation in Texas brought into the. open. 
One commentator compared the Anglo-American frontiersmen 
with the "barbarous hordes'* of ancient Europe. ^ * 

.54. HoUey, Mary Austin. Texas. Baltimore: n. p*, 1833; reprinted^ Aus- 
tin: Steck-Vaughn, 1935. Stephen Austin's observant New Eng'- 
land cousin sojourned in Texas in the early 1830s, and noted the 
important differences between Hispanic and Anglo-American set- 
tlers. An outsider*s views. Valuable. > 

55, Lowrie, Samuf^l *1. Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821 1835. New 
York: Columbia U. Press, 1932; reprinted, New Vork: AMS 
Press, 1967. Many of the Anglo-Americans in Texas came from 
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Tejatios, Chuanos and Mexicanos 

slave 8t*te«, and transferred their racial bia«et against blacks to 
Mexicans. 

McLeniore. S. Dale. "The Origins of Mexican American Subordi- 
nanon m I'exas," Soc tal Saenco Quarterly [formerly Southwest- 
ern Sonal S<,emv Quarterly], 53 {March," 1973), 656-70. 
! rt,>f«-s.sor Lcnioro, a distinguLshed U'l' Austin sociologist, con- 
cludes that while factors were present in Austin's Texas which 
might have pronjoted "interethnic solidarity," other overriding 
factors contributed to conflict. Namely, ^thnocentrism, the desire 
for and, and the determination to establish Anglo-American poli- 
tical supremacy. 

Noggle, Burl. "Anglo 4)bservers of the Soutlmest lk>rderlands 
ni2.'-)- 1 »<>(); The Rise of a Concrpt.'- Arizona and the West I 
(Summrr, 1959), 105-31. The views of some of the fin,t literate 
Afiglo American.s in what became the Southwest are studied in 
this article. The reader is able to sec the early development and 
di-ssermnation of Anglo- Americart» attitudes toward Mexicans. 

Rrd, William S. The Texas Colonists and Religion Austin- Von 
Boeckmann-Jonrs, 1924. Protestantism versus Catholicism. 

9 Robinson. Crt.l. Flag of Illusion: The Texas Revolution Viewed 
as a ConHiut of Cultures," in Stephen B. Gates (ed.), 77i<? Re- 
publu of Texas, 10-17. See V, 29, A brief discus-sion of cultural 
differences in Texas in the 1820s and early '30s. To undentand , 
cultural conflict, the teacher or student should start with this 
excellent essay. 

:). — - — , ^y'^th the Ears of Strangers: The Mexican in Ameri- 

can LUvratiin-. IWon : U. of /Wiz., Fre.ss, 1<)63. (p) 'This very 
sensitive treatment of liorderlan^s hiiftory and literature is the 
t)est thing ()» its kind we have. In lucid fashion, Professor Robin- 
•son discusses the stereotyping of Mexicans and Tejanos {i.e., the 
grea.ser'- image) by AngR>-Ainerican writen» and travelers. Must 
leading. 
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VL When Bitterness Prevailed: 
The Republic of Texas and the 
U.S.-Mexican War, 1837-1848 > 

HK TrX^8 ADVKNTIJRR IN NATIOyJHOOD PRODUCED MORE THAN 

its share of glorious deeds and brave personalities. Qut what is 
little understood is the fact that this period {1836-45), coupled with 
what Anglo Americans have tailed the **Mexican War" (1846-48), also 
produced a great outpouring of bitterness between Anglo-Texans and 
Mexicans, and between Anglo-Texans and Tejanoft. 

Texas- Mexican warfare was a fact of life under the Lone Star. The 
country west and south of San Antonio witnesscid almost constant hos- 
tilities, f)erpetrated by bands of theives and rustlers; a^d conflict involv- 
ing attacking and counter-attacking armies incre^sc^ the anti-Mexican 
sentiment that abounded in the infant Republic. It was a time when 
many Tejanos were exposed to extreme indignities, including loss of 
pro[)erty, violence, and death. The fear of re-invasion from Mexico, 
which ' had not recognized Fexas independence, meant that Hispanic 
residents of ' Texas were continually called upon to prpv^ their loyalty, 
and if they could not measure up, or if they refused to submit to har- 
' rassment, they were '*treated as real enemies,'' as Juan N. Seguin and 
other notable Sah Antonians found out. 

In addition to the political and military strife, there was the intensifi- 
<atio:i^of the cultural ant^igonism that had taken root during the pre^ 
vious era of colonization and revolution. "Remember the Alamo'* {and 
Ctoliad, and Micr) came to mean distrust and rcsentmetit; feelings which 
> spread from Texas to the United States and influenced the entire na- 
^ tions attitude toward Mexico. 

When the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union, in 1845, 
nationalistic elements in Mexico considered it a Yankee landgrab. Troops 
from both nations were sent to the lower Rio (Grande, and the first skir- 
mish of the ILS - Mexican War occurred in the vSpring of 1846, on what 
President Jan^es K. Polk and authorities in Austin considered to be 
Texas soil. IVxan participation in the war, characterized by the shoot- 
to-kil! actions of the Rangers (*l.os Diahlos Tejanos!*') , indicated that 
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rana! ^^m^^y was part of the legacy of tl,r ■1820s, '30s, and '408 By 
IH48 whn, thv Trraty of (^.adaluiK- Hidalgo rnded thr war and pro- 
vulrd for thr Mrx.cfu. Cmior, which crated thr pirsent Southwest, 
many Sp.w„sf, s|K-akinK M(i/rn.s of IVxas, Clal.fornia. New MrxKo, and 
(.olorad,, v^.M.ld Ih-k... (o lea.r, \vhat ,t was likr to Ik- t.ratrd as uu- 
^^aturd forr.n,,,.,^ m a land (lu-y had always (o.isidnrd to In- thriis. 
I«'.uliris and studt-nts must coiut- to grips with this era. 

I'rrl.rnu.a, V ins.ghts into this historic a! watershed can be derived 
roiM th,. readily avoidable works of Mrrk (10), C^onnor (If)), Nance 

. M\ Connor and Faulk (42). kiri/- (.W) , Singletary (M), Gates 
(WM, Aruna (Hf)), McVViliianu (70), and Robinson (72) 

A. 1 1 ^. and Mexico— Nl\inifrst Destiny 
I '.S. and Mt xico : 

J. ftosrh (iarria, darlos. Historta las rdaciones entrr Mlxuo y los 
h\lad(H rnidoi. IH19-1848. Sge V. 2. 

2. Callcott. Wilfred H, Santa Anna: Th, Story of an Enigma Who 
Once Has Mexuo. See V, 1 1 . Santa Anna's role in the politind 
turnu>d that engujfed Mrxico had a grt-at deal to do witli re>a 
tioiis brtufvn th.tt (outKry and the United States. 

:i. (^arrnu), AlU-rt M. M^^.Uo y U,s Eitados llnidos de Amhim ■ 
VMvMco and th, Vmted States]. Mexico (Victoria), 1922. Stan- 
dard work by a Mexican diplomatic historian. 

4. Cline, Howard F. The United States and Mexico. See V, 3. 

joties. Oiikah r. Santa Anna. See V, 13. 

t,. Rives. Ceorge L. The United States .and Me.xuo, 1821-1848. See 

V^^ .4. 

7. Vehii^o (Jil, Carlos Mario. Nuestros buenos vednos [Our Good 
^'e:ghbo^s]. Mi6xico: Ediciones Pai-elclo, 1957. 

Manifest Destiny : 

M. (iarriso,.. (it-orge V. Westward Extenuon, 1841-1850. New York: 
Harper, UK)6. C.arrison, a stalwart in the history department at 
the Utuvers.ty yf/Fexas early in the twentieth century, wrote this 
b<X)k as ot>e of the original "American Nation Serifcs." Although 
his chapters on the .Mexican War have been superseded, they are 
important for their turn or-the-century point of view. 

<>. (I<>et/n,ann. Willian, H. When the Eagle Screamed: The Romantic 
Horizon m American. Diplomacy, 18(H)-1860. New York- [ohn 
Wiley & Sons, 1966. (p)' A handy overview of U. S. expansion 
and tliplouKuy during the first half of the nineteenth century a 
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readable wx)rk by an ac< laimc<l VT srholar. His views on thr 
' raufifs of the U.S.-Mexican War are interesting, 

Merk, Fiederirk. Manifr^t Destiny and Mission in Amfrican His^ 
Ury: A ReinWrpntatwH, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1%3. 
{{)) Prolessor Mrrk analy/os tlie expansionist fever knbwp as 
•'Matnfest Destirn. ' and interpn»ts it as having l>een not o\\\y a 
desire for land but also an Anglo Anierit an feeli^ig of racial and 
political superiority. If part, of Mexico's |>opulation were con^ 
quered, Amerii aU) newspaf>er opinion coru luded, perhaps these 
|)eople could eventually prove themselves worthy to ^nte^ the 
"Temple of Freedom"- the Federal Union— where they could 
enjoy the blessings of American institutions. An excellent study 
of journalistic propaganda. 

- II. Parish/ John X:. The Hmvr^eme of- the Idea of Manifest Destiny. 

Los Angeles: U. of Calif. Press, 1932; reprint, 1%8, Orij?ins of ^ 
the idea in the British colonies ^nd the new republic. - 

12. Pratt, Julius W./The Origin of 'Manifest Destiny/** American 

Historical Rrvirw, (July, 1927), 795-99. 

IT Weinl>erg, Albert K. Manifest DeUiny: A Study in Nationalist Ex^ 
pansiofiisrn: Baltimore: Johns IIo[>kins II. Press, 1933; ri^print, 
Chicago: Quandrangle B<H)ks, !96:i. (p) - ' / 

. Republic of Texas — Texan-Mexican Warfare 
Republic of Texas: * # 

14. Binkley, William C. The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-50, 
Berkeley: IF. of Calif. Press, 1925. Some Tcxans were foremost 
exf)onents of Manifest Destiny, 

If). .Connor, Seymour V. Adventure in Glory. Austin: Stcck-Vaughn 
Co., 1965. One of the moat recent and readable treatments of the 
Republic. Excellent place to begir). 

16. Flanagan, Sue. Sarri Houston's Texas. Austin: U of Tex Press 

1964'. ^ - 

17. Mrini^, I). W. Imperial Texas. Austin: U. of Tex. Press, j964. 

18. Oates, Stephen B. "Literature of the .Republic/^ ii\ Oat^s (cd.), " 

The Republic of Texas, 8(). S<!ie V, 29: Brief discpsiriort of iinDiiCr 
tant historical works. V flp 

. If). Sifgel, Stanley. A Polttual History of the Texas Republic, 1836- 
1845. Austin: U. of Tfx. Press, 1956. .Total coverage. 

20. Smith, Justin H. Tfir Anurxation of Texas. New York; The Baker 
& Taylor Co . NVw York: Barnes & Noble, 1941. 
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f \ ' 'J'f janos, Chicanos and Mfxicanos 

Stenb«r(j^^ Richard R. 'Trtiident Polf and the Annexation of 
^tx^y^Southw^stfrn Soi:ial Scignce Quarterly^ 14 (March, 

\ > >* ■ > 



r;.. 333-56. 





' .nt-cx. 

Narrative of the Capture and Subsequent Suf 
^ Prisoners in Mexico. Dc Soto Co., Miss.: R, 

1845; reprint, Waco: Texian Press, 1964, intro. 
les M. Day. Two ill-fated Texan expeditions — to 
'8^1 an^ Mier in 1842- — fesulted in the imprison- 
nt 6f Anplo'Texans and Tejanos (including Jo^i Antonio 
l^arro^ in C^jf^ Perote in Mexico City. These and other epi- 
^Jc^es^mi r^iiiieii tU^fej^nti-Nfexic an feeling that abounded in lexas. 

Ntvi^fWiJiiam C. 1;J l-a^^t Stage of the I'exas Military Opera- 
tldj^^l^ Mexfviitjrf lM[iy!.*--Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
"^W^^^ 1918)^6071. 
24, Fali-dlv^i^]^^ Leiihf and Notes on the Texan Sanla Fe flxpe- 
ditic^jM^tff42. Ir^.^nd rtotes by, F. W,^ Hodge; New York: 
< I)aubfljy^ Bo6l^j(fes, 1930; reprint, Chicago: Rio Crande 
Pres5,* H^f^/ . - 

2r>. Copeland, Riyettty. Kendall c\f sfhe Picayune, Norman: U. of Okla. 

Press, 1945«^^corg* \V. Kf^iCball, a New Orleans newspaperman, 
^ accomp^iniM^e 'Fexans n^^41 when they attempted to establish 
' control ov<^^^ M^co as far.as theUio Grande. Kendal! later 
becamr 

name laimm^^^- 

26. Day, J^nnefislv^^ Beans a)M Goose Quills: Literature of the 
Texan A/f^Ka^^^ Press, 1970. 

27. Friend, I.ler^fta^^j^|edO. /'SiC^^^ and Supplements* on the 
Perote Prfrofft^^S^^j,^ Quarterly-, pt. 1, 68 
(Jarmary, 1965), 366-74; pt.^!^ (Apm, 1%5), 489-%; pt, 3, 69 

^ (July, 1965), 88 95; pt. 4.(attob«^, 1965), 224-^0; pt. 5 (Jan- 
uary. 1966), 377-8.V. pt. 6 (April, 1966) ,/5 16-^4. 

2H. Ford, John S. Rip Fopd*s Texas. -VA. by Stephen H. Gates. Austin: 
V of Tex. Presv 1963. ♦ , 

29. ( iailey, Harry A., Jr. **Sam Houston and the* Texas War Fever, 
^ March- August,- 1H42,** Southwestern 'Historical Quarterly, 62 
(July, 1958), 2f)-44. President Houston realized the weak Re- 
public could !iot ' hoj:)e to engage- in ^successful offensive war 
agaii^st Mexico, and he did his best to c(h>I the war fever, which 
was ho mean undertaking. 



ov<^^^ M^co as far.a 
imr a. Micc»wfcful sh'f?t*pman irti^he Hill Country, and gave his 



CJrrrn, Thomas J. Jajtrnal of the Texian Expedition Against Mier. 



Hm ^""^ "arP*r * Brot,, 184:5; rrprint. Austin: Steck-Vaughn, 



Hrmhirks, Sterling B. "The Somervell Expedition to the Rio 
(Irandr, I^H4'>," SouthwfUfrn Hiitoriuil QuarUrly, 23 (October, 
1<>I<»), 112 »(). I his rxjvdition was supjKwed tq i haw' (Irnerai 
Adrian Woll l>at k n< rf>M the Kio (Jrande after his brief occupa- 
^ tion oi Saii Antonio. Sonic of StMnervell's "volunteer" types did 
not want to stop at the river; they, followed W, S. Fisher to Mier 
and fought the battle that resulted in their defeat and capture. 

KeiKlall, (Jeorge W. Narrative of the Texas Santa Fe Expedition 
2 vols. London: INitnam and Wiley, 1844; reprint, Austin; Steck- 
Vaughn. I Kendall's observations on the Iy|exicaiiuj)eople and 
their waV.io{ lift- a,r very informative, ,Mnre tl^^-y' illustrate Anglo- 
Anu-iK.m Mrn-otypmg of Nlrxiuans. 

:V^ Nance, Joseph M AfU'r San Jm Jto: Th, Texas-Mexican Frontier, 
IHJ6-184I. Austin: U; of Tex. Press, 1%3. Professor Nance of- 
fers a competent, detailed study of the tension and fighting be- 
tween Mexicans and lexans after the creation of the Republic. 
I his lxH>k, and the next entr>-, con.stitute the definitive' literature 
ori tho subject. ^ 

M. ~ — Atta<k and Counterattack: The Texas-Mexican 

Frontier, !HT>. Austin: V. of 'IVx. Press, 1964. 

, Vigness, Havid M. i>xas Exj>edition into' Mexico, 1840," South- 
western Htstnrual Quarterly, 62 (April, 1960), .^67-71.' " 

:56 Woostrr, Ralph. A. " IVxas Militaiy Ojx-rations Against Mexico, 
1842 iJUIi." Snnthwrstrrn Histnfiral Quarterly '^7 (April 1964*)' 

C. The lI.S.-Mexican War : (Jencral, Causation, Jiitfirpreta- 
tioiLs — Texas Involvement—Attitudes 

(ieneral, Ciausation, Interpretations:. 

37 AUara/, KatntSn, and otli'ers. Apuntrs pata la historia de la guerra 
• ntrr Me\u o y /<,v KUados Vmdos [Notes on the History of the 
n-at Between Mexuo and the I 'nited States]. Mexico: Payno 
1848; re{)ritit, Nfexico, \952. • '. ' . 



'Ml Hillington. Ray A. The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860, See V 50. 

W Hustaniante. Carlos Maria de. Fl nuero liernql Diaz del CaUillo: 
sea, htstoria de la mvasidn de los anglo-americanos en Mexico 
[ Th. Ne,r liehial Diaz del Castillo; That is to Say. History of 
the Anglo Antrn, an Invasion of Mexico]. 2 vols. Mexico: (Garcia 
hMies, 1847; n-pri^x, Mcxi( (>: Se( . de Educacion FViblica, 1949. 
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10 Chidjry. Donald B Thr War with Mtfxuo. Nrw York: Crown 
Pubk, l%8. 

41, Connor, Srvinour V., and iWir B Faulk North America Divided: 
Thi Mfxuafi War^ 1H4(> Nrw York: (>xford U. PrcM, 1971. 

A most iradablr tr^xt with ifn{X)rtant intrq>retfttioni is followed 
l)y ]>rohiiMy thr !n<')Ht (on^plrtr Mexican War bibliography in 
\n\\\{. An cxiTllrnt work by two highly <oin{>ctcnt regional his- 
torians. 

12 Kaulk, Odir H., and Jowpli A. Stout (e*ds.). The Mexican War: 
Chanf^ing hiterprftations. ('hicago: Swallow Press, 1973. (p) 
An informative intrxKluction by the editor* and Seymour Con- 
MorN essay.* 'OfKUiji^inK Interpretations of the Mexican War/' are 
rnough to rr< onunrnd diis \'olurne of colie* ir<l writing (from The 
Journal of thf West), althotj^h the other articles also shed light 
on this ionflii t whi( h brought into hv\\\^ what is now the South- 
west. ^ \ 

V\ Hammond, (n-orge P. (ed.). The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Fehruary Se^orid^ 1H4H, Berkeley : Friends of the Jiarurofjt Li* 
brary, |<)49, 

M !Ijifs(,ul, Peter P., and Kiehard W. Rcsfi. ^The Causes of die Mcxi> 
can War: A Notf* on Changirig Inter[)retation.s/' A^ri^ona and the 
WeKt^ 6 ( Wintcr/1%4), 289-302. 

enry, RoJ)ert S. Story of the Mexican War. Indiana|X)lis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, \9M): reprint. New York: F. Ungar Pub. Co., 1961. 
Now dated, but still oon.sidered ir good genera! study. 

«). Lavender. David S. Cltmax at fiuenh Vista: The American Cam- 
paigfi'i in Northeastern Mexteo, 1846>47. Philadelphia: J. B. 
I.i{>pin( ott, 

^7. ' "The Mexican" War: Climax of Manifest Destiny" 

in Stepheti B. Gates (ed.), The Republic of Texas, 50-64. Sec 
V, 3<). 

IH I.emoine, Vilhu una Krnesto. Cninua de la ocupacidn de Mexico por 
el ejeritto de los F.stados Vnidos [Chronicle of the Occupation 
of Mevtio hy the Ignited Statr^ Army]. M^-xico, 19f)0. 

V> M( Donald. Archif P. (ed.). The Mexican War: Crisis for American 
Dernoeracy. Lexington/ Mass. : 1). CI. Heath & Co., 1969. (p) 
rhiH ' problems*' pamphlet contains the views of several contem- 
porary aiid subse(|ueru writers on the effect of the war upon the 
Amer ican pe(^ple, dieir attitudes^ atid their political system. . 

W Price, (;lenn \\f Ortgtns of the War with Mexico: The Polh 
Stoikton Intrigue. Austin: II. of lex. Pixss, 1967. Polk is impli- 
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catcd in a scheme to bring about war with Mexico over the issue 
of the annexation ot Texas, in hqpes that the conflict would result 
in U. 8. acquisition of more Mexican land, namely Californi^^: 
One historian's interpretation. 

!>1 Roa R^ncna, Josf Maria. Rrruerdos dt la invasidn Norte- 
Amrruana, 1846 1848^ pot un joven de rntomrs [ReioUections 
of the North Ameruan Invasion, 1^46-1848, by A Youth of that 
Time], Mexico: Buxo, 1883; reprint, Mexico; Editorial Porrua, 
1947. One of the standard Mexican accounts; pn military 

action. 

32. Rui/, Ram6n Eduanlo (rd ). The Mru<an War— Was it Manifest 
DrUiny? New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1%3. (p) This 
|)am|)!)lrt contains an rx<ri!rnt intr<Klurtion, plus selections from 
many of iIjc standard works on ihv war in lK)th Knglish and 
Spanish. 

r):i. Singletary, Oti» A I'hr Mexican H^«r. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 19f>0. (p) l itis brief Ixxyk is lx)tli scholarly and readable; 
it contains a lucid discTissiori of the many causes of the war; and 
it is probably the In^st .uailablr single-volume treatujent in Eng- 
lish. 

M. Snuth, justin Harvey //7i^ War with Aicv/Vo. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Co,, 1919; reprint, Clouccster, Mass.: Peter Smith, 
1963. After examining hundreds of thousands of manuscript 
pages and dm uments in tlw United States a^id Mexico, Smith be- 
came convinced that the^^great majority" of Mexicans **who 
counted for anything"^ l)elieved that '*no amicable and fair adjust- 
mvui of the pending (hfficulties [between the U. S, and Mexico] 
should l>e nude." In short, Mexico wanted war. Over the years 
scholars have accepted or rejected Smith's conclusions, but seldom 
have they faulted his research. It remains a valuable reference 
work. 

r>.^. Valadt^s, Jos^ C'. Brevr historia de la guerra ion las Estados Unidos 
[Brief History of thr War with the United States]. Mexico: Edi- 
torial Patria, 1947. Written for the general reader. 

Texas Involvement: ' \ 

r>6. Te\as and the War with Mexico, By the editors of American Heri- 
tage, narrative by Fairfax Downey. New York: American Heri- 
tage Pub. Co., 1961. This volume in the **American Heritage 
Junior Library'* is suitable for elementary and junior high stu- 
dents. 

!\7. Ik^rton, Henry VV. ' Five Texas Frontier Companies I hning the 
•^^'xican War/* Southwistrru Historiial Quarti'dw 66 (J\dv, 
1962K 17 :W. ^ * 
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-~ — ■ . Tt!xa.f I'viuntfers in the MtxicMtt War. Waco: 

'IVxian Prcu, 1 970. (. 

50. Oatfs, Strphrn B. '.'[.o* Diabim 'lejauo*!," The American West, 2 
(.Sliiiunrr, !%:)), Jl-.W, al»t) appears in C)ate», Visions of Glory: 
VVvrtot on the Southivt-ftrrn Frontifr, Nomian: U. of Okla. 
i'n-M, 1<)7(), uiuJ in VI, 14. Thr IVxas RanRrrs contributed 
imKlitily to I'nitrtl State* military success in northern Mexico, 
but they also t<x>k many opportunities to kill and plunder indis- 
criminately. Why? Ihey remcnibered the Alamo, Goliad, and 
Mirr, and tlwy "wantrtl revenge," as one of them put it. 

60. Sapper, Neil. "Barbari.«n and Restraint: The Occupation of Mexico 
City," Tfxas Military History, 8 {no. ^ 2, 1970), 97-110. Ranger 
rxcrssrs committrd against Mexican civilians. 

HI Stephenson, Nathaniel W. 7Vva,f and the. Mexican War: A Chron- 
icle of th« Winning! of the Southwest. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1921. 

62. Tyler, Ronnie C. "The Rangers at Zacualtipan," Te.xana, 4 (Win-' 

• trr, i%6), :mi-:>o. 

4 

<>:r VVobl), Walter l>. 7'^^- Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier De^ 
^ Amw. Ikxstoji: Hougluon Mifflin, lOJ^); reprint, Austin; U. of 
Irx. PrrHs, l%r). Wrbb\s classic study offers few judgments re 
garding Ranger attrocities, although it does detail Ranger activi- 
ties during the war and allows the reader to draw his own con- 
1 lusions. One Chicano historian has labeled Webb an **apoIogist'' 
for Ranger brutalities. It remains the standard work on the ton- 
p trovcrsial and revered faw enforcement organization. 

Attitudes: 

6t. A(una,.Ro(iolft>. Onupied America: The Chtcano's Struggle To- 
' irard Lih^yation, chap. 1. See 11, 12. Concluding his chapter, en- 
titled Legacy of Hate: The Conquest of the Southwest;'' Pro- 
fes5<()r Acuna states: the Texas Revolution and the U.S.-Mexican 
War * < reated a legacy of hate on both sides that has continued 
to the present." The lexan has become synonymous with the^ 
"obnoxious, rude oppressor throughout Latin America, whereas 
nu)st Anglo-Americans considered Chicanos as foreigners with iii-^ 
ferior rights. As a result of the Texas War and the Anglo- 
American aggressions, of 1845*1848, the occupation of Chicano 
territory began, and colonization started to take form." This 
f>eriod in I exas and Mexican history must be understood if stu- 
dents are to gain insight into the formation of attitudes. 

t).V Brack, (;ene M. ^Mexican Opinion, American Racism, and the War 
of 1846," Western Historteal Quarterly^ 1 (April, 1970), 161-74. ' 
Mexican publi< opinion saw the nation and institutions erj- 
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dangerrd by t^nitr^ Statn ini|>eriaiiMn. Kcaistancr was fmpcra- 

Wi. Chamberlain, Samuel Ef My Conf4ssion: The Recollections of a 
Rogu^. New York: Har(>er & Row, 1956. 

67. Holiand, Janjes K. 'Diary of a Texan Volunteer in the Mexican 

War," Southirestrrn Ht^torual Quartt^rly, 30 (Jul^, 1926), 1-33. 

68. McClintork, WilHani ,A. 'Journal of a Trip Through Texas and 

Northern Mexico in 1846-47," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
pt. 1, 34 (July, 1930), 20-37; pt. 2 ((Xtober, 1930), 141-58; pt. 
3 (January, 1931), 231-56. 

69. McWillianw, Carry. North From Mexico, chap, 6. See II, 16. This 

chapter (***Not Countini;^ MVxit ans'**) is esifential reading. 

70. Remy, Camline M. ^Hispanic-Mexican San Antonip: 1836-1061,'* 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 71 (April, 1968), 564-70. 
Anglo-American attitudes toward Hispanic population of San 
Antonio. 

"/I. Robiiwon, Ce<'il. IVith the Ears of Strangers: The Mexican in 
American Literature, pt. 1. See V, 59; Writers mirrored the public 
ininfl, and the puhli( mind viewed Mexico as **a fragment of the 
medieval world/' in nee^S of the enlightenment that a progres- 
sive United J^tates could provide. 

72. Smith, (leorgc Winston, and Charles Judah, Chronicles of the 
Gringos: The f/. S. Army in the Mexican War, 18461 848. Albu- 
querque: U. of N. M Press, 1968. 

7:?. Tcnnny, Thonuis 1). The Mexican War Diary of Thomas D. Ten- 
ncry, Kd. by I). E Livingston-Little. Norman: U. of Okla. Press, 
1970. . 
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VII. Turmoil in Mexico and Texas, 

1848-1920 

THK Tf.xas Revolution and thk Mexican American War were 
in the past, but the hatred they generated was ever-present in Texas 
— and would endure throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Bands of Mexicans and Anglo-Texans continued to terrorize both 
sides of the Rio Grande to the extent that American troops were de- 
ployed along the border in an attempt to calm the troubled situation. 
Texas Rangers and county^ law enforcers, overly enthusiastic in killing 
and brutalizing innoient "Mexicans'' suspected of aiding the raiders, won 
the undying hatred of Tejanos, who came to refer to them generally as 
*'tos rinches'* Among those who ^protested this injustice were Juan 
Nepoiftuceno Cortina, whose firmed followers defied both Texan and 
Mexican authorities, and Gregorio Gortez, who, *Svith his pistol in his 
hand/' carried on an heroic, one-man resistance against legalized oppres- 
sion. This conflict, as Am^rico Paredes has so clearly written, defived 
from tlie period of the Lone Star Republic. **Had the Alamo, Goliad, 
and Mier not existed/' he believes, **they would have been invented" as 
^^justification for outrages committed on [the Border by Texans of cer- 
tain types . . . 

In Mexico, the course of history produced the demise of Santa Anna, 
the refonn era of Benito Ju4rez, the French^ intervention of the 18608, 
and the dictatorial rule of Porfirio Diaz. Because Diaz encouraged U. S. 
investment in Mexico and worked to establish law and order, border war- 
fare was minimized. South Texas and northern Mfxico were not entirely 
quiet, however. C^atarino Garza, whose forces operated on both sides of 
the lower river, and the aging **Cheno'' Cortina promoted the cause of 
rebellion against the Porfiriato, a regime that was keeping the maj0rity of 
Mexicans in dire poverty. When anti-DJaz elements forced the old 
laudiUo (or strongman) from pdwer, in 1911, a successidn of presidents 
attempted to control the convulsed riation. Once again border fighting 
flared up Revolutionary leaders in northern Mexico contested for su- 
premacy, President Woodrow Wilson unwisely involved the United ' 
Statfi in Mexican affairs, and in 1916 1917 a S. Army punitive ex- 
pedition tried uns\ucessfully capture Francisco "Pancho*' Villa after 

o^.^l) bloM^ ^ou>^ ^ ^^jp^ . 
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his attiu k on Clolumhus, Nrw Mrxico. Temions eased only after Warfi- 
in|a[ton's rrco^nition of i\\r xovrrnihrnt of Vcnustiano Carranza and the 
withdrawal of HIark )a( k ' Pershing's tr<H)p$. TUr$r international diffi- 
f nliit's brought rxtrnnr fmriisHips to the Spanisfi-s^x'aking |K}piilation of 
South Tcx.is, as Mrxii ajti IVxans (as u\ tlie {>rri(Kl following the IVxas 
Kevohition) wrfr sns|)<'t trd of a[)ettin^ tlu* violciu r. In pbres like San 
Antonio, ahridgnjent of the civil rights of Tejanos indicated that the 
**Krinenil>rr the Ahuno" attitude was alive and well. 

Wliy did tlie old animosities persist into the present century? The 
answer to this complex question will come in part from arj undei^tand- 
ing of events -in I'exas, tlie United States, and Mexico — which took 
phu t* iKMwrrn the I rratv of (»uadalu|)e Hidalgo (1848) and the end of 
World War ! (191H). Sniuc of the imj>ortant as{)ects of this |>ericKl can 
Ix* studied Ml tUv writings of (hr/uKii^ (li), Johnson (4), Paz (6), Ross 
(0^ (llint- (13), Cusio Villegas (16), Sandc^i (24), Cumberland (32), 
l*aredes (40), Taylor (42), and Weeks (73). Among other things, these 
worthy publications indicate that this facet of Texas history demands 
furtlnr research 

A. Mexico— Mexico and the S. 
Mexico: 

!. Cervantes, Fedcrico. Frufuisco I'illa y La Revalue idn. M6xico: 
Kdiciones Alon/o, I960. *Tancho'' Villa antagonized the United 
States on several (x casions during -the Mexican Revolution, and 
generally has received unfair treatment at the hands of" U. S. his 
torians and film-makers. He has also been considered a chantpion 
of his f>eople and a symlx)! of defiance in the face M If. S. 
.\ggie.ssion. 

2 C'rockcroft, James 1). Intdl/utuiil Prycurscyrs of the Mexican Revo- 
lution, Austir): I'. a{ Tex. Press, 1969. * 

!^ (fu/man, Martin Luis. Memoirs of Pancho Villa. 'IVans. by Virginia 
Taylor. Austin; U. of Tex. Press, 1965. 

•I Johnson, Willianr Wel>er. Heroic Mexico: The Narrative History 
of a Tw^niieth(U*ntury Revolution, (rarden C'ity, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co.', 1^68 (p) Popularly writte^n, very readable accovmt 
of the Revolution ; extensive bibliography. 

/). Kaplan, Samuel. Pelemos contra la injusticia: la epopeya de los 
herrnanos Floret Mag6n [We Fight Against Injustice: Tfi^ Epic 
of the Flores Magdn firothersli. 2 vols. Mexico* IJtbro Mex 
rditores, 1960^' ^^^^^ 

6. Pa/. (><tavio. Ihe Labyrinth of Solitude: Life and Thought in 
Me\uo, Trans, by Lysander Kemp. New York: (Jrove PresSj 

</;■? 
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1?)61. (p) Thr authors (omnirnU on the niraning of the 
Revohition for thr mind of Mexico are very revealing, 

7. Kamoft, Samuel. Profilr of Man and Culture in \fexifo. Trans, by 

IVtrr (i. Karlr; intro. by Thonuis B. Irving. Austin: U. of Tex. 
Press, 1<H>2. (p) ^hc Revolution allowed Mexicans to begin 
to strive for a setine oT national l>ring; no longer would they be 
imitative of Europe. Essential reading, 

8. Roeder, Ralph. Judrez and His Mexico, New York: Viking Press, 

1947. This is the 'standard biography {in English) of Benito 
JuArez^ the Zapotec Indian who instilled pride and a spirit of 
reform in the Mexican f>eople between the vrioUo period of Santa 
Anna and the Porjiriato, the dictatorial regime of Porfirio Diaz 
which lasted from the I87()s to 1910, and which witnessed the 
foreign exploitation of Mexico at the ex}>ense of the impoverished 
masses. 

Ross, Stanley R. Iprancxsco I, Madfro: Apostle (yf Mexican De- 
mocracy, New York: Columbia U, Press, 1955. An excellent bi- 
ngraphy of the idealistic man who becanie President of Mexico 
when Diaz resigned in 1911. His presidency was short lived, but 
liis noti(>ns ()f demo<Tacy prevailed. 

10. Silva Her/<jg, Jesus. Breve Historia de la Revolucion Mexicana 

[Brief History of the Mexican Revolution]. 2 vols, Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Econ6mica, 1960. 

11. Turner, Ethel D. Ricardo Flores Magdn y el partido liberal Mexi- 

iano [Ricardo Flore s Magdn nnd the Mexican Liberal Party], 
Morclia, MichoacAn : Editorial **Erandi" del (^obierno de/ Estado, 
I960. 

12. Womack, John, Jr. Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. (p) This scholarly study is con- 
cerned with the role and activities of Emiliano Zapata^ the leader 
of the agrarian revolt in southern Mexico. Hc^has come to sym- 
bolize resistance to oppression m the minds of many Ghicano 
activists. ^ - 

Mexico and the IKS.: 

13. Burtlick, Charles B. "A House on Navldad Street: The Celebrated 

Zinnnermann Note on the^ lrxas Border?*' Arizona and the IVest) 
a (Spring. 1966), 19 :H, 

14 Clendenrn, Clarence C. The Vnited States atid Pane ho Villa. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell U. Presfi, 1961. Clendenen's book recounts 
the events of 1916 and 1917: Villa's anger at President Woodrow 
Wilson for recognizing the government of lii« rival, Vcnustiano 
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(larran/a; tht jiv^bsequent villista niurtlfr of sixteen engineers from 
the U. S- in northern Mexico and the invasion of Columbus, New 
Mexico; and the resulting punitive expedition, under the com- 
mand of Brijy^adier (Jeneia! John If. Pershing. This military inter- 
vriuion did little more than create extreme Mexican resentment 
against the IL S., ahd the American forces were wisely withdrawn 
tioni McxKo by February, 15)17. In the minds of many Mexicans, 
thr Pershing exj>edition was another rxample of Yanqui aggres- 
sion. 

If) (llinc, Howanl. I'hf United States and Mf\i<o, ( haps. 4, 7-10. See 

V, :\. 

U> (!(>sio Villegas, Daniel. Ifw United States I'ersus Forfirio Diaz. 
Trans by Nettie I.cc lirnsori. IJiHoIn: of Neb. Press, 19(V3. 

17. ( ;6nie/>Q.niru}nes. juan. ''IMan of San Diefgo Reviewed," AztUn/l 
(Spring. !<>70)/ 124-28. 

IM. (Jregg, Robert D." I fw Influence of Border Troubles on Jielations 
Between the Vnited States and Mexieo, /fl7<5^/9/<>- Baltimore: 
John H(){)kiris V. Pi-ess, 1967. 

M.igei, \VilU<iy^i M " The Plan of-linn Dirgo: Urnest on tlu' 'IVxas 
Border i^ lOL^)/^ Arizona and the West. 5 (Winter, 1963), 327- 
!U). rhe^ Plan (or call for, and ju.stif^cation for revolt) of San 
Diego ( Texas) remains somewhat of a mystery. We do know, 
however, that this diKument prescribed the return! of the Mexi- 
can (lession lapds to Mexico; this territory would become an **in- 
liepcndent republic/' and it would ask for annexation to Mexico. 
One se< tion of the Plan stated that **Every North American over 
16 years of ;ige shall be [>ut to death, and only the aged men, the 
women, and the ( hildren shall !)e re.spccted; and on no account 
• p sliall the traitors, to our race l)e spared or respected.'' 'This scheme, 

which nuy or may not have attracted (Jerman support during the 
period preceeding U. S. entry into World War I, did indicate 
that some but not !nany Mexi<'an 'Texans along the l>order 
were ap|)aren(ly receptive to the idea of gaining revenge on the 
(ountry that was [>er*secuting them. A junta (<*ommittee) was 
oi,^arn/e<l in Taienlo, but this was probably the extent of formal 
(ngani/ation in Texas. , 

20. Link, Arthur S. Woodrow Wilson and- the Progressive Era^ 1900- 
1917, New York: Harper & Row, 1954. (p) Link's discussion 
of Wilson's '*!nissionar7 diplomacy** toward Mexico iis excellent. 

2t. Ma^on. HeilHMt NT., jr. The Great Pursuit. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1970, The Tcrshing ex{>edition. 

22. Rip[)y, J. Fred. 'I'he Vnited States and A/c.vu,o. See V, 3. 
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23. Saiinai C4rrana:a, Alberto. La 0xp€dici6n punitiva [Th^ Punitive 

Exp4diUon], Mexico: Edicionci Botai, 1937. Many Mexican 
writen conwdcr Pershing » unsuccessful attempt to capture Villa 
M one of many Anglo-American invasions. This episode must be 
viewed fmm both sides of the border if its true sipiificancc is to 
.l)e grasped. 

24. Sandos, James A * I he Plan of San Diego ; War & Diplomacy on 

the' Texas Border, 19KV1916," Arizona and the West, 14 (Spring, 
1972), 5-24. 

25. Wolff, Leon. "Black Jack s Mexican (Joose Chase,** American Heri^ 

tage, 13 (June, 1962), 22-27, 100-106. Poptilarly written article 
aimed at U. S. history buffs. ^ 

B. Tf xas and Mexico 

26. Castel, Albert. **Sam Houston^ Last Fight/' Ameriy:an Heritage, 17 

(December, 1%5), 81-87. 

27. Ciwnberland, Charles C. **Mexican Revolutionary Movements From 

Texas, 1906-1912 " Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 52 (April, 
1949), !U)! 24. Texas was a refuge for Mexican revolutionaries 
duriiig thf^ rarly years of the twentieth .i/cntury. 

2H. Forne!!, Earl W. ^"lexans and the' Filibusters in the ISSO's," South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 59 (April, 1956), 41 1-28. Texas • 
' involvement with the never-say-dic exponents of Manifest Des- 
tiny who had designs on Mexico. 

29. Nienieyer, Vic, /'Frustrated Invasion; The Revolutionary Attempt 

of (General Bernardo Reyes from San Antonio in 1911/' South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 67 (July, l%3-64), 213-215. 

* 

C. Conflict : South Texas and the Border- 
Elsewhere in Texas ' 

South Tciias and tkc Border: 

30. Acuna» Rodolfo. Oaupied America: The Chicano's Struggle fo- 

wixrd Liberation, chap. 2. See II, 12. 

31. C^hales^ Jos6 T, Juan N. Cortina, Bandit or Patriot? San Antonio; 

AVtcs GrAficas, 1951. In 1859, Juan Ncpomuccno "Chcno" Cor- 
/ tina, member of a wealthy family of the north Mexican border 
sUte of Tamaulipas, led an attack on Brownsville in reuliation 
for the brutal treatmept of one of his mother*s employees. He 
skirmished successfully wiih Texan and Mexican forces on both 
sides of the border until U. soldiers drove him. out of Texas. 
He later became governor of Tamaulipas and opposed the dic- 
tatorial Diou regime; he was arrested, paroled, and spent his last 
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ycari in Mexico City. In 1890, when he visited the border briefly, 
he waa accorded a hcro*i re^ption^ Was CJheno Cortina a bandit, 
a robber, a murderer, as leveral Anglo-American writers have 
^ Charged? Or wa» he trying to combat the injustices impo<ied upon 
his countrymen in South Texas? Was he a rogue, or an early 
champion of la raza? Ghicana scholars arc currently reassessing 
Cortina s unage. Jos^ -^l oirt^ Canales, a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives, also fought injustice, and his efforts 
produced a legislative investigation of the Rangers in 1919.. 

32. Cumberland, Charles C:, ^Border Rafids in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley -/19 15," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 57 (January, 
1954 V, /28r)-:n 1 . An excellent discussion of Uie bbrder warfare 
that intensified ta<iai friction in Jknith Texas, 

y.\, Durham, lieorge \as told to Clyde Wantland). J anting the Nueces^ 
Strip: Tht^:Stor$^ of McNrUys Rangers. Austin: U. of Tex. Press, 

■1%2./ ' ' 

Friend, Llerena ,B. "W. P. Webb^s Texas Rangcrt," Southwestern 
Historical Quartt^rly, 74 (January, 1971), 294 :?23. This respected 
Texas historian discusses tlie changes Webb might have made in 
a jrvisod c*ditioo of h'm classic work on the Rangers; she believes 
his attitudes toward* Mexican Americans had undergone consider- 
able ( hange since the publication of his book in 1935, 

35. Goldfinch, Charles W, Juan N. Cortina, 1824-1892: A' Reappraisal 
Brownsville: Bishop's Print Shop, 1950. An attempt to portray 
Cortina accurately in the face of the bandit-murderer interpreta- 
tion. 

% Willianj M. "The Nuecektown Raid of 1875: A Border In- 

' cident/' Artiona and the West, 1 (Spring, 1959), .258.70: ' . 

:?7. l.ea, roftj. "Cattle Raids on. the King Ranch," AtUntic Msahthly, 
199 (May, 1957 ), 47-52. .■ ■ 

— — — — . The King Ranch. 2 vols' Boston: Little, Brown * 

Co., 1957. ' ^ ^ " 

Nforris, Leopold. • The Mexican Raid of 1875 on Corpuv ChristI/* 
(Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 4 ('October, 
1900), 128-39. 

40. Paredes, Am^rico. ''With His Pistol in His Hand*': A Border Ballad " 
and Its Hero, Austin: U, of Tex. Press, 1958. (p) Cbmpulscky 
reading. Professor Paredes^ a nationally Iknown folklorist of the 
..University of Texas^ has researched the life and cultural signifi- 
capce of (Jregorio Cortez, who defied injustice at the hands of 
Anglo authorities and became a hero. The author also presents a 
telling analysis , of Mexican Texan attitude* toward los rinches, ; 
the Texas Ri^ngers, and Texa^' legal system generally. 
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41. Rippy, J "Bordrr Troubles Along the Rio Grande, 184a- 

\ ' 1860" SoHthwestern Historical Quarterly^ 23 (October, 1919), 
91 ill. 

12. Taylor, Paul S. An Amt\h an Mexican Ftoritier: Nurds County, 
7Vun. t:iia{>rl Hill. I'Aof N. ClaV V^rs^, V^^\\ n^prini, New 
York: Rniijtell and Ki^v?lX 1971. Ihk l)<K)k, i^ritten by a Vn\ 
vemity t^alilornia ecck^ioi^t, deals pninaril)| with labor condi- 
tions in Nueces County in thi late 1920s-early 1930s, but it con- 
tains useful hisu>ri(al chaptcnf which trace border antagotiisnit. 
Taylor's fiejd notes, based on personal interviews, indicate the 
[)ersistenie of the '^Remember the Alamo" state of mind in South 
Trxas Mus^K^^si^^sn^. rV- 

4:1 WiKKhnan, l.yjnan. Cortina: Rogue of the Rw Grande, San 
.\iJlonio; I'hc Na>K)i CU)., l!)r)0. The title indicates the authoi^s 
\Hm\K of view. 

44. Webb, Walter P. The Texas Rangers: A Century, of Frontier De- 
, (ense, chafw. 7-10, 12- 16, 19 ^1. See VI, 63. Rtiiger attitudes to- 
wards Mexican Texans are quite apparenjf. Webb i^dniits that 
Rangers often killed iruHxent Mexic anos, p-eferring to shoot first 
and a.sk qucstior^s later. FA'ciy tf^ulicr of IVxas histoiy should 
reati U. * . 

Klsewhcre in Texas: s « 

45. Cllendenen, jCUarcnce C. Bipod on the Border; The United States 

i<rr}^ and the Mexican Irregulars. New York: Macmillan Co., 
I96f 

46. Haley/J. Evetts. ''The Comumhero 'Trade," Southwestern Hisotri- 

<al Quarterly. 38 (July, 1934), 157-76 ^ 

47. Kenner, Charles L: A History of New Mexican-Plains Indian Reld- 

^tions. Norman: U of Okla. Press, 1%9. In early and mid- 
nineteenth century, Nuevo M|xicano traders engaged in com- 
mercff^with thf Comanches in New Mexico and the Texas Pan- 
handle, and thus were called Comanch^ros, Anglo authorities 
viewed them as renegades, although some New Mexico Chicanos 
. celebrate theio for their defiance of an un|ust system. They were,^ 
h% Kenner [>oints out, plainsmen without cqUals. 

48. Madison, Virginia, The Big Bend Country of Texas, Rev. and enl, 
. New Yorkr October Hous<», 1968.* 

49. *^ Sonnichien, C. L. The Et Paso Salt War, 1877. El Paso: Cai^l 

Hertzog, 1961. 

t). Economics — Immigration and Labor 
Econonitcs: ' 

50. Dale, Edward E. The Range Cattle Industry. Norman: U. of Okla. 
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- Pr«u, 1930, The cattle industry of Texan and the* West rested 

♦ upon Spaniih- Mexican foundations. 

51. I)obic, J. Frank. The Longhorns, Boston: Little, Brown & C9., 1941; 
reprint, New York: Growett & Dunlap, 1957. (p) 

'>2. . A Vaquero of the Brush Country, Boston: Little, 

Brown, 1929; rev, cd., I960. J, Frank Dobic's wany writings 
on. **cow people" illustrate that the Texas range cattle industry 
owed much to the equipment, techniques, and langua^ of Mexi- 
can and Mexican-American cowboys, or vaguer os, 

53. Foscue, Edwin J. "Agricultural History of the Lower Rio Grande 

Valley," Agricultural History: 8 (March, 1934), 124-38, Without 
the contributions of Mexican and Tejano workers in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. South Texas would not 
have developed into the agricultural kingdom it is today. 

54. Frantz, Joe B., and Julian E. Ghoate, Jr. The American Cowboy: 

The Myth and the Reality: Normskn : U. of Ok!^, Press, 1955. 

55 Lehmann, V. V/, Forgotten Legionsf^heep in the Rio Grande Plain 

of Texas. El Paso: Texas Western Press, 1969. Sheep-raising in 
fexas was also of Hispanic origin,* beginning with the advent of 
the churrc, the hardy animal introduced by the Spaniards. 

56 McWriliams, Carey. North from Mexico: The Spanish ^ peaking 

• Peopte of the United States, chap. 8. See II, J6. To quote Mc- 
Williams: , Anglo-American sheepmen in the Southwest took 
over and adapted an already functioning and time tested pattern 
of sheep raising. About all tfiey did was to enlarge the grazing 
areas by bringing the nomadic Indians under military control— 
and improve the Ijreed of sheep." 

57, Rojas, Arnold R "The Vaquero," The American West, 1 (Spring, 
1964), 46-53. . . 

58/ Wentworth, Edward N. America's Sheep Trails, Ames: Iowa State 
College Press, 1948. 

Immigration and Ijibor: 

59. Alvarez, J6«fc Hernandez. *^A Demographic Profile of the Mexican 

Immigration to the United States, 1910-1950," Journal of Inter- 
American Studies, 8 (July, 1966), 471-%. 

60. BryiCn, Samuel. **Mexican Immigrants in the United States,-' Survey, 

28 (September, 1912), 726-30, Although it is now an obscure 
publication, the Survey carried numerous articles on Mexican im- 
' migration to, and labor in -the United States. 

61. Clark, Victor S. Mexican Labor in the United Statics. Washington: 

U. Govt. Print. Off., 1908. 
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62. <.6mM QuinonM, Juan. "The Fin»t Steps- Chicano Labor Conflict 
and Organization, 1900-1920," Astldn, 3 (Spring, 1973), 13-49. 
Sountl ovrrvirw ; a little, but not much, on Texas. 

6:^. (Jrrhlor, I.eo, Moore, Joan W., and Ralph C. V.Mimkn. Thr ' 
Mexican- AnifTu an FeopU: The Nation's Second Largest Mi- 
nority, <hap. 4. Srr I, 7 Prf>s<«»t.s informative analysis and imnii 
Kration stutiiitics. 

64. Redficld, Robert. "The Antecedents of Mexican Migration to the 
United States," Amgriian Journal of Sociology, 25 (November, 
1929), 43:^ 38. Revolutionary upheaval in Mexico caused, dis- 
placed small agriculturists, or cam pesinos, to migrate to the U. S.^ 

6'). .Shapiro, Harold A. " I he Lal>or -Movement in San Antonio, Texi^," 

186.')19ir)," SouthiveMcrn Social S, ie^ue Quarterly, 36 (I)ecem- 
■ l>er, l<m), 160-75. < • 

66. Wo<>ten, Mattie Lloyd. "Racial, National, and Nativity Trends in 

Texas, 1870-1930," Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 14 
• (June, 1933-34), 62-69. 

R. Invisible Trxans 

67. HaiT, AKvyn C. Re.LonstruLtwn Ao Reform: Texas Fclitics, 1877- 

19()6. Austin: U. of Tex. Pres*, 1971, This scholarly study men- 
tions the efforts of the House-Bailey Democ-ratic organization to 
-• control the Mexican-American electorate of the Lower Rio 
(irande Valley; Jim Wells, the "Boss" of Cameron County, ap- 
})ears as the pronunent figure in South Texas politics around the 
tiun of the century. 

Hrackrnridgc, R. Douglas, (Jarcia Treto, Francisco O., and John 
Stover. "Presbyterian Missions to Mexican Americans in Texas in 
the Ninetenth Century," Journal of Presbyterian History, 49 
(Summer, 1971), 103 32. Absorbing article about Presbyterian 
nussionary work among the Mexican-Americans of Texas from 
WM) to 1910. The apostles of PresbytftVianism established a net- 
work of churches, and they trained S^Sanish-speaking minijiters. 
This study begins to answer the question, why has l^testantism 
succeeded ii^ winning great numbers of converts among Mexi- 
canos in Texas? " 

Davis, E. E. A Study of' Rural Schools in' Travis County. Texas. 
Bulletin no. 67.. Austin: U. of Tex., December 1, 1916. Early 
documents relating to public education, although they are not al- 
ways easy to obtain, can be very enlightening with regard to early 
school -vgregation. ' ^ ' 

70. (Jould, Lewis L, Progressives and Prohibitionists: Texas Democrats 
tn the mison Era. Austin: U, of Tex. Press, 1973. 
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71. Haiby, L. C. *;iVxas ryj>rs and Contrasts/' Harpers, 81 (July, 

IH^H)), 'ilW 46. I raveling magazine writer commrnts on iht bor- 
d<*r towns and "JVxo-Mrxiian'* s<Kirty. '^Trxo: Mexicans,*' he 
wrote, were **thrifty and industrious . . . l>eing wrll-content as 
louw; as they have their^rigarettes and ( olfee.'' There is also ccnn- 
Muent on (he fai t tlKfTwhile they were IVxans by birth, i^nd theiv 
-"!<-adrrs" piolVssed loyalty to the I'luted States, the lH)rder in- 
habitants were considered ^'Mexicans/' aiid the *\'ery j)Oor'' were 
( ailed leasers' " 

72, Olmsted, Frederii k A Journey (hrouf(h I twas: Or a Saddle 

trip on the Southwestern Frontier, Nevv York: Cix, Edwards & 
C!o, IHf)?; repririted with notes by J»unes Howard, Austin: Von 
kuKwwi Jones, 1962. R.u iai attitudes are (juite apparent. 

V I Weeks, Douglas O. ' I he l exas-Mexn an and the PoIuks of South 
Texas/' I'ht' AnurKan PiAttnal and Sodal Sdrn^e Review, 24 
(August, 19:50), 606-27. This, study, conducted by a University of 
Texas si holar over forty years ago, remains invalviable. Presents 
insights inTo Ixxssisin and machine polities in vSoutIi Texas. Points 
u|> the f ai t that while Mexit anos weiV "invisible IVxans/' their 
\otes were used by p<)liti( ;d on^'u*)i/atiox\s. 

Notes 
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VIII. Wanted— Unwanted— Wanted: 
The Twenties, the Depression, 
and \^orld War II, 1920 1945 

TIIF BACK-BRRAKINO TOlL OT MEXICANS AND MeXICAN-AMKRIGANS 
in thr h>2()3i and 1930s allowed Texas to becomV an agricultural 
^'u\n%u Rftvohitionary'^uphraVal in Mrxico corrr.^ponded with the spread 
<>f (Tops throughout Ontral, West, and South f i:xas, and unprecedented 
ndiul>ers of Mexk'ans t rosscd the Rio (liandc. As foreign-born Mexicnnos 
if) IVxas irureased from 123,000 in 1910 to 252,000 in 1920, and to 
more than 68:i,(XK) in 1930, streams of .migrant laborers chopped and 
picked their way across the state, in accordance with the growing seasons. 
\VhiJc immigrant laborers were needed, critics, were shocked by what 
they called the **Mexican» invasion." (^ome and work, byt do not stay, 
said many journalists, politicians, and "5<holars." 

' riie agricultural boom soon gave way to the most severe, depression in 
li. S. history. Once courted by farmers and fruitgrovyers, the immigrants 
now foui^d theuiscives unwanted. Many thousands were forced to return 
to Mexico, where jobs 'were also lacking. Those who stayed experienced 
discrimination, segregation, and privation to such an extent th«t the 
Mexican government offered land and loans to its destitute . nationals 
in Texas who wanted to leave; 

The (;reat Depression was followed by the (Jreat War. Again Mexican 
labor was needed to harvest the crojxs that would feed thi; nation. Under 
joint U S, Mexican agreements, braceros (those who use their arms) 
were allowed to Work for AVncrican agriculturists, but* nOt in Texas, 
which liad come to symboli/e intolerance in' the minds of Mexican 
authorities. 

Although they might not. have been considered full-fledged Ameri- 
cans> Mexican Texans overwhtelmingly responded to the call to arms, 
and their mihtary record placed them in th* Very highest rank ''among 
the valiant/* The war was an eye-opener for many; their service, they 
believed, entitled them to their full rights as citizens. At war's end, the 
time of realization was at hand, ^ - 

While this period has only begun to be studied, much useful infor- 
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mation can be derived from the works of Grebler, Moore, and GuimAn 
t ' I?" '^'^y'"' <24), Hoffman (30), Meier and Rivera 

'l l". ir"**' (*i2). Morin (69), 

VV(*CK5 (76^ 77). 

A. Immii^ration : Trrnds — Reaction 
Trends: 

1. Alvarez, Jos.^ H. "A Demographic Profile of ihe Mexican Immigra- 

tion to the United States, 1910-1950." See VII, 59. An excellent 
study of the movement northward from Mexfco and how this 
iniKrating population entered lexas and spread throughout the 
vSouthwest. 

2. (;ainio, Manuel. Mtsxuan J mmigTatto.n to the United States Chi- 

7c^o V' ''^ ^^'"'"^S^ 1^30; reprint. New York: Amo Press, 

l%9. Gamio, a Mexican anthropologist and one of the earliest 
.students of Mexican emigration to the United States, says that 
economic i?»otivation was mainly responsible for this process: 
RcvolutiorKuy upheaval in Mexico and the promise of jobs were 
the principal considerations. 

•i. The Mtxican Immigrant: His Life Story. Chicago: 

If. of dhicago Press, 1931 ; reprint. New York: Amo Press, 1970. 
Statements of immigrants who moved north. 

4 (Irebler, Leo, Moore, Joan W., and Ralph G. Guzman. The 
Mexican- American People: The Nation's Second Largest Mi- 
nority, chaps. 4, 5. Sec I, 7. Concise discussion of immigration 
trend.s in the 1920s and 1930s. 

<;win, J. B. "Immigration Along Our Southwest Border," Annals of 
the Arfieruan Academy of Political and Social Science. 92 ( lan- 
uary, 1921), 126-30, \ 

Handnian, Max S. "Economic Reasons for the Coming of the 
Mexican Immigrant," American Journal of Sociology, 35 (Jan- 
uary, 1930), 60111. Agriculture boomed in Texas in the 1920»,. 
and immigrants provided the manpower which made the Boom 
possible. Professor Handman, a University of Texas sociologist, 
was a pioneer in the study of the Mexicano population in Texas. 
Handman himself was of Central European origin, and knew the 
problenis of newcomers to the United States. His scholarly, sym- 
pathhetic work has for too long gone unrecognized. 

Montgomery, Robert H. "Keglar Hill," Survey, 66, no. 3 (May 1. 
1931), .171, 193-95. This brief article deals with a rural com- 
munity in Caldwell County in Central Texas and hpw Mexicarr 
mimigrants entered the area and displaced Anglo farmers who 
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wrrr attractrd to thr ritie». Although it apj>can in a now obscure, 
out-of print magii/inr, this artidc jK)ints to the need for studying 
rural [><>pulati<)n trends among newly arrivril Mexican* in Texas. 

^ n krilljeid, KolK-rt \\nte(eden(K of Mextran Innnigration to the 
il S.;' Amt^ruar/ Journal of Sociology, 2.') (November, 1929), 

m 'M\ ... 

9. Steen, Ralph. Twentitth Century 7V.va.v; An Ercnomk and Social 
History. Austin: Sterk, 1942. A general study tluit discusses eco- 
nomic developments iii l exa.s which lured Mexican immigrants. 

10 VV<v)ten, Mattie Lloyd. ^^Racial, National, and Nativity Trends in 
'I>x;rs. in7() I9W;' See VI ^ ftf). 

Ri'iictioii: 

1 1. Alexander, Ciharles C). Crmadr for Conformity: The Ku Klux Klan 
in Ttmis, 19:>()-19:U), Hou.ston: l ex, CJulf Coast Historical Assn., 
r)62 Largr numU^ni of incoihing Mexican lal>oreni were a major 
reason for the fonnation of Klan chapters in towns along the 
lower kio (Grande, While the Klan is usually associated with at 
tacks ujH)n Black .\meri(ans, luMxled bigotry in Te^^as was also 
aimed at Mexi< atis and Mexii an-Ameri< ajis. This is a little- 
publi< !/eii asjXM t of lexas history. 

12 ho^ardus, Kmory S. '^ The Mexican Immigrant and Seg^gation," 
Amt'ri<an Journal of Soiiolofiy^ {3 (July, 1930), 74-80. /although 
IU)gardus is concerned with Southern California, this article pro- 
vides msight.into tlie attitudes of Mexican immigrants who tried 
U> ( t>[)e with a basically hostile society. Segregation onfy reinfon ed 
thf»ir love fOr Mexico. 

^ ■ ' / ' ^ ' 

1*5 Divme, KolxMt A. Am*'ri(an Immigration Policy^ J924-I952. New 

* Haven: \'ale L'. Press, I9r)7. Valuable general study. • , 

II. Hidalgo, Krnesto. I, a Protvn:i6n fie Mexicanos ^ en los Estados 
I'mdos iPnyte(tton of Mrxicans in the United States]. Mexico 
City: Sfv retaria de Kelaciones Kxteriores, 1940. In the late 1930s, 
die government of IVesideiU Layaro Ciirtlt^^^ii** became concerned 
with^the fuoiioniic and social plight of Mexicans in the United 
States. After his IMuier Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Texas^ 
edu< ajed Ramon Uaieta, advisrd bin) of tlic destitution and dis- 
. crimination among Mexicanos in the ^Southwest, Ciirdenas took, 
steps to provide lolohi/ation sites foi^^iose who want(!;d t^ return 
to Mexico. The i'aghteenth of M^rir* settlement, just .south of 
Hr<>wt\sville, was oiw of. these. 

T). <;aniett. William K. ' Immediate and Pressing Race ^Problems of 
IVxas/' Pro( reding^ of the- Southwestern Political and Social 
Siicruv Asuuiation^ Ausfin, 1925, •}«. Tins attempt at **schol" 
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anhip" Matrn that in.lesn thr flow of i.nmigrution wiu stopi^rd. 
tJif "Mfxiran invaaioti" would lead to the < rration of a "mongrel 
|H.pi.lati<H> • in I rxas. Vivid rxnmpir of the "one hiindnnl per 

inn Ainnicau" attituilr that was tK)pul;n in IVxas and ♦iiroutfh- 
oiit (hr nation in thr l<)20n. 

Hol.urv Sa.uuel | "IVriis of the Mexican invasion/* North Amen. 
<<m Rrr.nr, 227 (May, l<)29) , 61 5-2:?. The title is explanatory. 

17 St„well. Jay S. "Dange^: of Unirstrirted Mexiian Immigration" 
(.urr.nt Hntory. 2H (August, 1928), 763-6ii. More of the same. 

B. Mexican and Mexican- Amorican Labor 

IH He.mtrio, Harry '•.Sp.„,ish Infiuencr i» the United .States: Kco" 
nonnc Astx-* ts," Hisparm American Historical Rfview 18 (Feb 
niary, l<>:?8), W\S^. ' ^ 

19 Dohie, ) Frank. ' The Mexican Vaquero of the Texas Border" 

t"^^,"''Tr7' "'"^ "^'"""^ Q^^'f^rly, 8 (June, 

t >^ n Dohie underst(HHl raqneros as well as an Anglo 

«^ould, anil he tolly appreciated their vital < ontrihutions to the 
I fxas ram hoiK; industry 

! os, uer Kdwin J. -.'Vri* ultura! Hi.^tory of the Lower Rio CJrande 
\ alley Region," See VII, .W. 

Krser. (Jeorge C: "Mexican American Labor before World War II," 
Journal of Mtwuan American History, 2 (Spring, 1972), 122-34. 

Menefee, Selden C. M^'.xuan Mifiratory Workers of South Texa^ 
VVaslunKJon: v: S. Works Progress Admin., U, S. C]ovt, Print 
(Mf., 19 n {;overnn.ent dm umcnt^ if they can bt- obtained con- 
tan> much »;ii»:fnl- hi.story. I his item j)rovides a wealth of infor- 
mation regarding^^otiditions in the !9:J0.s. 

r\ Shapiro, Harold A. "The Pecan Shdiers of Sun Antonio, Texas," 
Soiuhwf<!ttrr\ Sonal Sdemr QuartPrly, 32 (March, 1952) 229- 
■H The idea of the .docile Mexicano was shattered when l)ecan 
shellcrs in .San Antonio, .some of them paid as little as $1 7') a 
week, stnu k in I9:?8. Violence ensued, and the San Antonio police 
<<>mm,tte<i iuiinen)us ac ts of brutality; but ultimately the strikers 
won higher wages. 

I ay lor, Paul S, Mfxiran Labcr in the United States, 2 vols. Berke- 
ley. U. ol Calif, Pre.ss, 1928; reprint. New York: Arno Pre.w, 
M70. One of many studies by Ti^lor; especially good on the 
\Nmter Caidm district of Southwest Texas. 

.in American- Mexican Frontier: iWueces County. 
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|)l(>ytMx, aiKi ordinary t iti/rns of NurOrs County, Sliows extreme 
Anglo prrjudu r t<mai<l Alexia ann aiui Mexiran-Ameri< an*, 

— ■ >■> - oii StrtMins «il \lf*xiran Migration/' Afnt'riian 

J<yufttal of S< t ii^li>^y\ ( .Vptt^nilxM, I^KU)), 2H7-H8. Some mi 
gr.int \vi>rkrrs wrnt to the l>rrt (\rU\s of tlie Midwrst (and thus 
were railed los hrtabflrros ) , some *'folU)wed the fmit'* to the 
valleys of (California, and some picked fruit and cotton in Texas, 
liy train ot horse drawn wagons, by rickety autoniobijcs and 
true ks, diry streamet! into West* a!)d North Texas to work the 
(Otton crops, returning to South Texajj for the winter fruit, and 
then starting the pr(Hess over again. I'hry made |K>ssible tin* 
Ix'ginnings of '!'cxa^ "agri-husinrss." 

'27. \V4ilker, Krnneth l\ 1 he IVt an Shelters ol San AiUonio and 
Mei hani/ation," Si>uthirt \tfr7i Historical Q^iiartcrly, 69 (July, 

Vi. Depression and Deportation 

Hngaciius. t^tnory S. "Mt'xican Krpatriatrs/' Sociolojiy and Social 
Rt'u'tuth^ IH ( NovemlKM -! Vcrn»l>er, ^ 169 76. When the 

t ireat I )cpressu>n ( ausrd urnMnploymrnt, Mexican immigrants 
who hail settled m tfie Southwest were encouraged and fon'cd 
to return to Mexico, so as to ease the burden on relief agencies. 
These repatriatcjfi, or repatnados, who earlier had responded to 
the needs of American enjployers, were no longer wanted, 

Hoffnian, Abraluim. "Mexican Repatriation Statistics: Some Sug- 
gcstrii Alternative.s to Clarey McVVdlianiS,'-' Wrstern Uistorual 
Qfuirinly. '.^ (OctolHM, 1972), :MH UH. 

'M) . I'nwHntt'd Mexican Ami^ritans in the Great Depres 

uoft: Repatriation Pressures, 1 929-1 939. Tucson: U. of Ariz. 
Press, ll>7't. [\y) The most coniprehensive treatnient of the sub- 
ject; contains a yyealth r>f statistical data. 

:il Mcl.f'an, KolxMt N. lu' Mexican Keturns/' I'fie Nation^ 14 (Au- 
gust 24, I9'i2), lb''>^b6, 17()-7r). 

'V2. M( Willhuns, iiart^. (Jettir^g Rid of the Mexican/' American Mer- 
iuty, 21 (Mart^h, \^)\\\\) ^ :r22-24. One of the first piecesvof writ; 
ing tl»at advertised the plight of the repatriadox', many of whom 
were upr<H>ted in ( Je.stapo fasliion and forced to return to Mexico 
where they felt out of place arid were out of work. Having l>een 
"An»ericani/e(l/* many found it impossible to readjust, 

\\'\, Meier. Matt S ^ and Keliciano Rivera. 'I he (Ihuanos: A Htstoty of 
Mc\u(in Atyieruans, t lu»p, \). See II, 17. Sound geiioral discussion 
of repartriation. ' 
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:{4. Schorr, haniel L. "Rr-convrrting Mexican Amrricans, " New Re- 
pubtir, I!.*) (Srptpmbrr 30, 1936). 412-13. 

35, StpvfiLwn, Philip. "IVjwrting Irsns," Thr Nation, 143 (July 18, 
!'>36), 67 -69, 

f 

1). Ijfc and lAitf : Ckmditions — Education — Literature 

(londitioai: 

!U)gardus, Kuxoiy The Mt^xuan, fn the Vnited States. Las 
Angrirs; U. of So. Calif., 1934;»rrprint, New York: Arno Press, 
Altliough Clalifornia oriented, thin study of living conditions 
and attitudes oflrrs vaiiiahir insights. 

Ksijuivrl^tSeivanilo 1. * 1 ht- linnngrant from Mexico/' l he Outlook, 
12r> (May 19, !<)'^0), i:il. 

'M\. Handman, Max S. " TheJMexican Immigrant in Texas," Southwest- 
i^rn Fohtual and Social Snerur Quarterly, 7 (June, 1926), 33-41. 
Kxaniinrs thr Sparnsh-spcaking pojnilation of Texas in the niid- 
l!)2()s, and divides it into tinre major groups: Political refugees 
who (Ifd tlie Mexican Revolution; many were conservative and 
wrvv httie i oncerned for llieir less fortunate countiynien. Los 
'iejanos, or descendants of the original Texans; nmny were estab- 
lished in business and ranching, and to a great extent were bi- 
lingual. Casual laborers who were mostly agricultural workers, or 
braierns. An excellent article, 

-San Antonio: The Old l^apital City of Mexican 

Life and Influence, ' Survey, W^, no. 3 (May 1, 1931), 163-66. 
Disi'u.sses life in the growing San Antonio barrio, or Mexijcano 
neighborluKKl, on the l^isis of a house-to-house canvass^ of 1,500 
Spainsh surnamed families. I'he plight of these people, many of 
whom were newly arrived from Mexico, was almost totally 
ignored by the larger oomnmnity. Deploraljle living and working 
conditions, dietaiy deficiencies, ^*culturc shock'' experienced by 
sch(H}l children, juvenile delinquency — all are included in this 
piorieering article. Handma!! note^l; however, diat u njeasure of 
pohtUiU awareness was apparent among the {>eople he inter- 
viewed. How !nuch .longer, he asks, can die lai^er conmmnity 
keep the Spanish-si>ej\king resident *at arm's length?" Efforts to 
obtain the articles in this issue of Survey, through interdibrary 
loan or by other means, would be entirely worthwhile. Included 
are pieces by Dobie, 'iaylor, aiid Montgomery (VllI, 7). Ex- 
tremely valuable. >| 

10. S/uuhe/, Ceorge 1. "North of the Border/^ Texas Academy of 
Siierue 'irari^ai tions^ 25 (1941), 77,-85. (Jeorge I. SAnchez, a 
hank and irs{>^cted ^University of lexas scholar^ wrote about la 

\ 
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raza throughout the 19:U)», lf)4()!i, and !950i, and was virtually 
ahne in that rrxprt t. 'I'his outipokcn champion of his }>cop!e de- 
jWTvrs nuu h inorr rrrognition than lie has rrceivrd to date. 

KdiK atton : • 

n. Armour, I). 1 IVobUins in Ww lAimaUun oi the Mexican Child, ' 
YVxrtv iyutlook, 16 (l)eternl)er, 19:i2), 29 :{1. \\\t tremendous 
infhix of Mexican inunigrants caused IVxas educators to begin to 
examine the needs of childirn vvfio s|H>ke Httle or no English, and 
who were consideiyd (o l)e ' problems/' I he'Texas State Teachers 
AssiMiation lH\^an to address itself to dijs situation in tliis and 
lujmerons other ;u tides in the 'l\ \a^ ()utlo(,k. 

I'J ^'o^.^(l<^ kutii Ann. 'ri;\a\'Born Spanish .Samt- Studints m Tr.xas 
Colli'^rs and'lhinu futir^ (!f>45J<m}. Austin: U; of Tex., 1948. 

1.5. !!ump(wey, Noi^iMn R. "J he Stereoty|K» an<! Sm ial ry[>es of 
Mexican Anierit an Youths/' Journal of So( tal Psychology, 21-22 
(August, -194.')), 69-78. 

•14. jonrs, RolH»rt C. '\\!exi(an ^'outh in the I'nited States/' AmerKan 
'lr(uhfY,2\\ iManh, I944K 11-l.y. 

4!). Kicss, Dorothy M The Spanish Sjxuiking Schwl Child in Texas/' 
Texas Outlook, 18 ( December/ 1934) , 24. 

46. Little, Wilson. Spanish-Speakinj^ Children, in Texas, Austin: U. of 

Tex., 1944. 

47. !to<*ffler, H. VV. '\San Antonio's Mexican Child/' Texas Outlook, 29 

(March, 1943^ 28. 

18 Mivuiel, Herschel l\ ''t'omparison of Span!.sh Speaking and 
English-Speaking Children in Reading and Arithmetic/' Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 19 (April, 1935), 189-202. 

49. — . The Education of Mexican and Spanish-Speaking 

(Children in /Vva.?. Austin; U. of Tex. Pitss, 1930. This pioneer 
study was n»vised in 196!S to include the larger Southwest. 

30. _ * Physical Measuirments of Mexican Childreii In 

American Sch(K>ls/' Child Development, 3 (September, 1934), 
237-52. ^ ' ■ 

51. . ^*'I he Mexican Population of Texas," Southwestern 

Political and Social Science Quarterly, 15 (June, 1934), 29-51. 
Kxamin<«s populatibn distribution and Spanish-speaking ''scholas- 
tics" in Texas. 

52 , "Spanish S})eaking Child/' Texas Outlook, 14 (Jan- 
uary, J 930), 21. 
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ManuPl, Hrrshcl I'., anid Lois Hughes, " The Intelligence and Draw- 
ing Ability of Young Mexican Children," Journal of^ Applied Fsy- 
<holofiy, 16 (August, 1932), 382-87. 

.'>4 Murpiiy. 1,. h '•Kx{>rrin)rn( in Ainfriranization." Tfxas Outlook, 
23 ( Novcml)er, 1939) ,- 23-24. 

.')'). Si'uu lifz, (Jcorge 1. "Bilitjgualisni and^Mcntal Mesaures— A Word 
of Claution," Journal oj Applied Psytholof/y, 18 (March. 1934), 
76.')-72. . . 

~— — "(iroup DilfriTiues and Spanish-Speaking Children 

- A Critical ReviVw." p^urnal of Applied Psychology, 16 (April, 
1932), 549-38. 

57 .Sisk, William ( ). "'Mu- Mt«xi«.an in IVxas S< !uh)1s," 'I cxas Outlook 
14 (Drcember, 1930), 10. 

58. Weir, K. P The Mexican Child," T^xas Outlook, 20 (June, 1936), 

23. 

59. Wilder, Mrs. I,. A " Problems in the Teaching of Mexican Chil- 

(Iren," Texas Outh;ok, 20 ( August, " 1936) , 9-l'0. The foregoing 
articles regarding the education of Mexican and Mexican- 
Ameji< an children in the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s indicate teacher 
attitudes and the status of bilingual and bicultural and education. 
Valuable in determining just how much progress has been made, 
to date. ■ " 

Mt^raturA: 

6(1 l)ol)ie, J. Frank. Coronado's Children. Dallas: Southwest Press, 
mi; (;ardrn City, N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co., 1954. To say 
that "Panlho" l>obir had a '^fccl" for the lore of the Texas bor- 
der ( ountry vyould be the grossest of understatements. His appla- 
nation of the Mexican strain in Texas and Southwestern life is 
obvious in this work and those that follow. He recognized that 
even as Anglos and Mexicanos clash^, their two tradition* 
"blended." I)obie asked us not to lose sight of this fact, and he 
worked to insure that we do not. 

— The Flavor' of Texas. Dallas! Dealcy and Lowe, 
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^ (ed ). Pwro Mexicano. Austin: Texas Folklore Soc., 

1936. Collection of Spanish, Indian, and Mexican folk tales. Ex- 
rrllent primary material. 

: Tongues of the Monte, (Jarden City, N. Y. : Double- 
day, I)oran & Co., 1935. One authority on Southwestern literature 
considers this to be among the best books on Mexico written by 
i\n Anglo. Provides insights into folk beliefs, and reveals Dobic*s 
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love for Mexicans, l he reader travels with Don Frederko, the 
main (haracter, throughout Qoaluiila and the country of the 
mqnin. the low f(x>thills of the Kastern Sierra Madre. Thin {>ook 
Krew from his conversatio!is and ex|>eriences with vSantos <:::or(oz 
and ot(jt*i r<ufurros of ' the hrasada (hrush country) of Soutli 
!Vx«ii. 

«4. Duran, (Histavo, 14 Traditionat Spanish Songs from Ti^xas. IVan- 
scrilK-d.by jolm A., Ruby atid Alan Loinax. Washington: 
Music Div , Pan American l^nion, 1942. 

6/), (Jj^rth, Thomas H , and K. (^iuulor. **Musica! lalom of Mexicans," 
Anirriian journal of P\y< holof^y, 49 (May, 1937) 298-30.1. 

h(;. !><>t(rr, Kathciiiic Aruuv h'lourrnig ]ud<ff and Other StorUs, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Clo., 1944. This Texas-born writer 
(Browr^ County), jxrrhaps b^t known for her novel. Ship of 
Fools, resided off and on in Mexico, and her first stories were set 
in tliis "familiar country,'' as she called it. Mexican primitivisni is 
a major theme: happy peons living the life they have always 
hvcd, in spite of revolutioris. lUx writing indic;jtes the stereotypy 
^ ing characteristic of Anglo literature dealing with Mexicans. Now 
Mnxican .\nu i ic:Kns atul Chicanos, instead of being written alx>ut, 
are contributing their owt) ^rfipressions of their i>eople. 

67. Scott, Florence Johnson. "Clustoms and Superstitions Among Texas 
Mexicans," Puhlu ations of the Texas. Folk-Lcre Society 2 
(1923), ' ■ 

Turney, Douglas. "I1ie Mexican Accent," American Speech 4 
{(Wio\)r\\ 1929) 434-39. 
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E. Wartime: 

6'). Morin, Raul. Among the Valiant: Mexican-Ameruans in World 
War II and Korra. Alhambra, Calif:: Bordien Pub. Co., 1966. Be- 
tween :?.W,0(X) and 5(X),(KX) Mexican- AtncricaiMi (as well as sev- 
fial thousiind Mexican- nationals) s<>rvrd in World War 11 and 
<<>nstit»ted the most drwrated ethnic group in the armed ser- 
vice.v Fourteen Mexicantyj were awarded the Congresional Medal 
of Honor; five were iVjanos. Participation in this conflict rein- 
forced in the" minds of many the fact that ^they were entitled to 
full rights as Anieri< ans. When the nation needed them, fhey re- 
sponded. The war over, it was time for the nation to respond. 

70. Crawford, W. Rex. 'The l;atm-American in Wartime United 
. States," Annah c.f the, American Academy of Political and Social 

Siiencf, 22:\ (September 1942), 12:^-31. 

71. Kingrea, Nellie W. History of the First Ten' Years of the Texas 
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(tood Sfi^hbor dommi^uofi^ Fort Worth: 'I>x. Christian U}^ 
IVfHs, i?") l.sIUu aiisr farni workrfs were drafted, or wtTT atuactcA 
to hi^hrr |)iiyin|i^ jobs in drft^nse' plants, western a^n( iilturists 
asketl tliat they niij^hi import Mexit^ui lalH)rers, Mexiran-IL S: 
a^rrrnirnts in I^ J'i and l!)4!l alli')wed the nn|><)rtation of braCi ron, 
.uii\ d^uin^ tlie [hmukI^ PH2^PM7, more tlian 2(M),0()0 Ntexiran . 
nationals worked in the fields, and thus helped feed thet nation.' 
Hut . IVxas did not receive br(i(rros during tlie war, principally 
l>e<'ause the Mexican government feared that its j>eople would 
have to eiulure seven- discriiniuiUion, as had been tfie case in the 
past I'exas farmers and ranehers made do with Mexiean- 
Amerirans, stiideiUs, prisoners of war, and illegal entrants, or 
wt'ibai ks ' Attemptinj^ to improve tlir state's image, { Joyoriior 
d)ke Stev<Mi\on Meatril iUv Texas (khhI iNeighbor Clonnnission, 
in l*)r5, which serve.^ to promote iK'tter raeia! relations, chiefly 
l)v means of a public education campaijiijn' 

:\fc\Vi!hamS, (larey /// Fares ihr Land: Migrants and Migratory 
Labor in ihr I n^ti'd .V^a^cr Boston : Little, Brown & Co,, 1942. 
Solid overview of the situation in the <'ountry generally. 

\lrirr. Matt S., .uu! Feliciano Rivera. 77ic (^hiranos: A History of 
Mrxnan Anirru ans, ^\\i\p. 12. See II, 17. Informative discussion 
of wartime IVxas and the bracvYo issue. 

Politics: 

< Jon/ales, Jovita, Li'a^uc of Vnitvd Latin- Amvr'tcan (litizeiis: Reg- 
V tilationK and By laws. Brownsville; Recio Bros,, \933. 

iVrales, Alonso S. Kl Mexiio Arnvrit ano y Pclitita del Sur de Texas 
[ I he Me xiian^ American and the Politits of South Texas^. San 
Antonio: 309 Alamo National Building, 1931. AUhough rare, this 
\olurne re]>resents the work of one of the founders of the League 
of l/nited Latin-American Citizens (LULAC) : It offers firsthand 
obser\ati()ns regarding the need for Mexicanos to assert them- 
selves |K>liticany, as oi>posed to l>eing manipulated by Anglos. 
Should ^>e translated, edited, and reprinted. 

Weeks, Douglas (). '' The League of United Latin-American Citi- 
zens: A Texas- Mexican Civic Organization,'* Southwestern Pali- 
■ tiral and Soeipl Science Quarterly, 10 (December, 1929), 257-78. 
formed in 1929 by concerned middle-class Mexican- Americans, 
Lt^LAC was a pioneer i^ttempt to employ political, social, and^ 
economic influence so that citizens (both native and naturalized) 
might realize their constitutional benefits. Its goals were to: stress 
citizenship, eliminate' discrimination, encourage the learning of 
Kngtish (which was the official language of the organization)) 
preserve etlnn'cv pride, opfx)se school segregation, and, in the 
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wordn of onr inrml^er, '\ . . to proxnotr the wclfair of our rare 

. . and . . Rtimiilatr loyalty to this country.*' Although many 
C^hkanoi von.Hidrr it ( on.tervativr, MJLACj reinaicw dedicated to 
refornnn^ attitude:* to\var<l Mexiran-An^ericans in IVxas. Acoord- 
n»g to one* ol iis olfKials^ it is iHuoinin^; inciYasiiigly involved in. 
ihv ''gut issues. " ^ 

— — The I >xas-Mexira!is and the Politics of South 

l exas.V Sre V II, 72 Kxrrllent ani( le on South Texas btmijni, 
. lUiu lnne ^H>litirs, and tlie attitudes and techniques of patriarami 
huulowners and |K>liticians in exploiting Mexicano voters 
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IX.Wiva La Ij^za!:" 
A New Era— Since 1945 




X rorwtitutes a new era for jf^ericans of Mexican descent in Texas 
and the Southwest In the minds of the natiorrs "second largest mi- 
nority " its principal characteristics have been pride, determination, 
promise, and progress. La Raza, Im Causa, El Mov^miento^ Chkanismo 
^ the acceptance of these concepts indicates that "democracy/* '^justice," 
''equal opportunity." and the "American dream'' are no longer reserved 
for Anglos only. They mean also that a new spirit has taken root in the 
lx)rderlands, a spirit that will endure, a spirit voiced in the cry, Viva La 
Raza!'' Postwar Texas has witnessed the growth of this conviction, and 
teachen must serk to understand it, since its. impact is being felt on all 
levels of the state \s educationafi system. 

After the war, IVxaA farmeirs and ranchers continued to'depend upon 
\Iexican labor provided by the Hracero progran^ (from 1952 to its termi-. 
nation in 1963) and tlie never-ending jstreani of illegal entrants, called 
*Vetbacks" or *^?^>/rt^/ov. Nlexican^Texans also toiled in the fields, entire 
families of them, and by the mid-1960s, farm workers in SoUthJeJ^s 
attempted to improve their lot, In 1966 they struck, they marched, and 
they {petitioned on Ix-half of better wages and the recognition of the 
I'nited P'arrn VV^>rkers L'nion which had emerged, from the' strike (la 
htidga) led by Cesar Cleave/ in the vineyards of Califorrria. Although th^e 
struggle con'tiruies, la (itulga jn Texas meant that thfc "gentle hewers of 
vvooil and drawers of water ' were rapidly passing from the sc^ne. Defer- 
miniUion of another sort chiiracteri/ed the quest Jor education, an area 
in i^hkU Tejanos had suffei^^d deplorable inequalities. Concern over this 
neglect was taken to tlie federal level in the TfjeOs, and resulted irt the 
passagSf»:6f legislation which provided government-supported birmgual 
education, a concept that lias lx*gun to yield positive results in Texas. 
Efforts toward ecjual e!nploymept opportunities and just treatment in 
the courts aiul at the hands of law-enforcen^ent agencies were uivder- 
scored by Clivil Rights Commission hearings in lexas in the late 1960s. 
The Constitution luus t omc to have mearung for more citizens. 
The move mt^nt for ecjuality has gone hniul in hand with increi\5^edj' 
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political ;i( tivity From iUv fi;rouiu| (hat lA'L/Ui had piTparrd ovrr the 
yrai-s ^irw su<'h otxiMiiyahpns as thr Aiuerican (J. 1. Fonun. fouudfd by 
Dr. !If<t()i (;ai(ia ol Clorpus Chrisli, tlu* l\)litiral Orfi;anization of 
Sp.Mnsh .S|)t'.ikin^ <)^^aJi^/aUoIis (PASO), ami l,a Ra/a Uiiida Party 
iM<l !*! I hrt<' h.Lxr also (MiftM>,MMl a tuiinln^r of youth f<roups, 
.ono!i^ uhh!i th? MrxK-at^ \iM<Mi(.i!» N'uuth ( >r^ai)i/a(io[i (MAVO) is 
prrliaps most iiotable. Cirariy lUviv drvrlo|>rd a ji^rowiiig rommittnuMit 
anions <'o!lrj^r and ^^trM sciuK)! studrots. l Uv roiucpt of Chiiariistjw — 
an idrcitity apart from Anglo and* Moxic^iri values, hut^ with Mexican" 
(ultural tirs appartMU flouered in iUv I96()s, as evidenced byj active 
<ainpai|i,MunK and protest. State and Iwal elections in 1972 and 1974 
irahned a Chicano ^^ubtMnatorial candidate, Ramsey Muniz (LRUP), 
^nd heated wars for offices in n»unicij)alities am! counties around the 
stair. |>aMM ulaiK in South aiul ( lend a! I Vxas. And Jose Angel (Jutiemv. 

his workers in LRl'l* aie detenniiied to continue the fight until the 
doors of oppoitunity are o|H*n for all Texaiis, 

liie <n'ents of the |>eri(Hl since 1943 have been monumental, and can 
he studied in the following seleclion^i ii'i this section: (Jrebler, Moore, 
:xni\ (;u/man (2. V\\ Nteier and Rivera (9, 72), Samora (12), Procter 
(26), KihiH* ciO), Madst'fij:il, ri), RxM {'M) , U. S. Civil Rights 
Cofunnssion ^Xy^ h2. i'y^ k Manuel (46), Andersoti and Boyer (49), 
\Mina '(>( ', .\iul Hriege! {b!^y), 

A. Economics: Immigration— *Los MojadQS y Braceros-— 
Organized Labor — Occupational Trends 

Irnini^ration : , 

t. Alv;uv/, Jose HettiandcA 'V\ Demographic Profile of the Mexican 
irnniujration to the Tnited States, l!M()19r)0." See VII., 59. 

2 (ireh)er, l.co Mcxuan hnmtgratwn to the. IJiiited Statei: The 
Rviofd and its I niplu ations. Loh Angeles: of Calif., Giaduatc 
ScfKH>rof Business, 1^)66. The bt^st work of its kind. * 

o(>?>\ Joan VV., and Ralph (lU/aniin. 77iV Mexi<an 



Anwruan Proplc: The Nation s Second Largest Minority, chaps, 
'I, See !, 7. 

I Skrahanek, R. L. .4 Derade of Population Change in Te.xas. College 
Station, Tex : IVx. At^r. Kxperiment Station, September, j 1963. 

Los Mojados y Ia>s Rraeeros * 

> Coalsou, (ieor^e ( ). '^Mexican C Contract iLabor In American Agri- 
tulti(^r<\" Snuthuestern Social Stienie \^uarterly, WW (l)ecember, 

♦ \'ys2\ 22M :Ut. KxceNeju overview l)y a \8outh Texas scholar. 
Texas diil not rei eivo braecfos until 1952; Mexican agricultural 
workers entered the state under Public l.aw 78, and came' to con- 



s^utr iH)[)n>xin>ately one fourth • of all farin'Malxxirrs hired in \ 
IVxas aiui thr Soijtluvrst \x\ thr |H\'ik yrors of th<* 1950s. 

Craii^, Ku'hard R. VVw Hr/i< rro Proifratn ' Inirrc^t Croups and For- 
fti^ti /^>/^o' Austin; \\ of iVx. IVrss, l<)71 Craig, a political 
SiifOtixl, rxaiiunrs thr various [>rrs.surrs vylucli wir cx(Mtr<l to 
krrp {\\r progKuu ah\<-, ^H>k^ at the motives ol ihr Me^xican and 
r. S. go\rrnmriits aiui Amrriran agri-businrss, ^ \ 

<Jalar/a, Krnrsto. Mt'rih<irit\ of Labor: Thr Afr\t(an lirairfo Story, 
San josc: Thr Kosic rurian Pirss, Nrw N'ork: Rand Mi 

Nalfy, (p) I'hix volume is tlie work of thr forrmost au 

thority an Mrxuan migrant^ lal:H>r. Ilr knows of what h^ writrs, 
havmg workrd in thr firl^Jft U'foir clirnhing thr rdiuationa! lad- 
drr an<i c'st.^hhshing hmisrU as a \vid<'ly r<»sj)r{ trd so{ jal scirntist 
Although (lalifornia is his Iwus, his insights air valuable. 

Hawlry, Kllis VV. '"I hr Politics of thr Mrxiran LalK>r Issue, 19^)0- 

1965;* Aiiru uHural History, W^duly, i%6), !!)7-76, Discusses the ' 
various prrssuir groups whi< h worked to see the hracero agree^ 
inrnt irnrwr<i in thr |9f)()s'aiul l%Os. Tlir program rndeH in 
196""). 

!>. Mrirr, M.itt S., azul Frli. iano Ri\ria. llu: Chuanos: A History o/ 
^ Mi'Mian Amrjuans, chaps. '12 and {\\. Srr II, 17. One of the 
l)est, conrisr historical discussions in readily available form. 

10. Nrlj«)n, Kastin, and Firdrric Meyers. Labor Requirements and 

Labor ReKourn'K in thr Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
AustitK" U. of Trx , Tlir Study of Spanish-Speaking People, 1950. 
I^ovidrs ir^forrnation on wage scales in the Valley where pay was 
tnu( h lower than in other parts of 'IVxas. 

11. Norijuest, Carrol. Rio Crandt^' W{-tha('k\, Albxiquerque : U, of N. M. 

PrffsH, 1972. 

* . - . 

12. Sainora, Julian. Los Mojado^: The Wetbacks Story. Notre Dame, 

ItKh: Notre Damr V. Prrss, 1971. (p) Excellent historical- 
s<K iological study by thr Iradinp; authority on the subject. 

V\ Saunders, I.yir, and.Olin K. Lronard. The Wctbalk in the Lower 
Rio Grande I'alU-y of I^exas. Inter-Amrricarv* ^duration Occa- 
• .sional Papers, Austin: U. of Tex., !9r)L- ' ' 

14. Scruggs, Otey M. ^'Ihe First Mexican Farm Labor Programs,** 
Arizona and the West. 2 (Winter, I960), :U9-26, This Article; 
and thr tlurr that follow, pitnidc a sound historical picture of ^ 
Mexican lain)!* in the Unit(<d States geiien\lly, and consider the 
Texas situation at length. f 

ir>. . IVxas atul thr Hracrro Program," Padfii Historical 

Revteu\ M (August, 19(>:M, 231-64. 
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' "IVxas, (kxh! Neighbor?** Southwestern Social 

Saence Quarterly, 4:i (Srptfmbrr/1962) , ' 

)7 ' Ihiiifd StAtrs, Mrxiro, and thr Wrtba< ks, 1942- 

MH?;' 7>M/r^ Ht\torual Rrruu\ 'M) (May, 149^64. 

IB IVxas (;<><Hi Nri>2;hlH)i Conunissioii. liwm: Frimd and Neighbi^. 
Austin: Voii Bor( kniaiut-JoMcs, View from I rxas govern-^ 

inrnt. Thr thrusr of the title has bfrii disputed. 

19. rhoinpsoii, AU)rrt N. Mexican Inunigraiit Workem in Southwesf- 
rin Agriculture, ' Ameruan Journal of Economics, 16 '(Ortol>er, 

20 Amniraii ()! Forum of 'IVxas and Texas State Federation of Labor. 
li'hat /Vn , IVfthacky.' Austni: Aiiier. <;! Forum of 'IVx. and 
IVx. State Fed. of Labor (AFL), \<m. Attitude that illegal en^ 
trant.s undctreut IVxas IalK>r. 

21. Adair, I>ou^s^ 'Xlesar Chavez \s Biggest Baftle/' Nation, 205 (!)ereni«^ 
Ihm- I I, I9(,7K 

22 Dugger, konrmv "A !,oiig Struggle with I. a Cai^ita/ T/u^ Texas. 
(ybwrvcT, June 24, 19Hb. Hie lil>era!/bi-weekly Observer^ pub- 
lished 'u\ Austin, followed closely the farm workers>strikc in the 
Lower Rio (irande Valley in 1966. La hxiegla (the strike) in 
Texas resulted in la marcha (the niaich) from the Vi)|ley to the 
state lapttol, and featured the confrontation between nmrch 
!raii( i.s and (;ovenior John Clonnally at Nj»w Braunfels, The pro- 
cession moved int*> Austin where a Lrfbor Day rally featured 
speedies l)y Cesar Chavez and sympathetic Texas labor figures 
and. politicians. Although the Texits Legislature failed To grant a 
ininmmm wage for agricultural workers, la huegla and la'marcha 
were signifi( ant aspects of the state's lalK)r history. 

2:\. Dunne, John C. Dviano: The Story of the California Grape Strike. 
New \'ork: Farrar, Strh\is & (iiroux, ]%7. (p) Popularly writ- 
\vh ai tount <W Cfiaye/ and the Delano grajH^-pickers strike. Also 
develops die !>a< kgrourul of . the formation of the National Farm 
Workers ot .\nMMi( a. ■ . 

21 Creen, ( leorge N. ^'ILCiWCl in 'Lexas, ' Journal of 

Me\uan Amvr\ an History, I (Spring, 1971), 144-69. Provides " 
nmch Nseful information pn the International Ladies' (Jarment 
\Vork<^»'s Cniot^ in I exas iuul the crnt ral invoivenie»U of Mexican- 
Americans througlunjt itii existen( <v 

Nelson. Kugene. "On IkMug a Labor Organi/er," The Texas Ob- 
u-fj-rt, SeptemlHM 2, 1966. Nelson, an ass(H*iate of Clnive/ in CaH-' 
lornia,. was iiistrumental in organizing the Valley strike of 1966. 
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PrcM trr, Bf^n H. " I hr Modern I rxaa Rangrrt; A Law- Enforcement 
Dilemma in the Rio Cmnde Valley/* in Manuel P, Servin (cd ), 
Thr Mif xii an Amfficans: An Awaktfning Minority, 212-26. See 
n. Originally, apjK-aiTd in John A. Carroll (ed.), R^fUctions 
of IVrsttrn HisU.riani. Tiunon: U. of Ariz, hrw^ 1969, 2\^'^\. 
IWejwor IVxtrr, of IVxas Christiarl Univrrsity, assrnses the 
Ranger }>erforn)an( e during the Valley farm workers strike of 
l%6. I hrir tactics illustrated that nrw methods will have to be 
implementeil if the Rangers are to survive as a valid law 
enforcement agency in a mcxlern setting. And it was also evident 
that the decades-old concept of *7o5 finches'' persists, 

upattonai Trends and Problems: 

Intei-Agrncy Cu>nuniitee on Mexican-Ankerican Affairs. The Mexi- 
can Ametuan: A New Focus on Opportunity. Testimony pre- 
sented at the Cabinet Committee Hearings on Mexican American 
Affairs, El Paso, Texas, October 26-28, 1%7, Washington, D, C: 
U. S, (Jovt. Print. Off., 1968. Overview of economic conditions 
in the late 1960s. 

**'l*hc Chicanes Campaij;;;n for a lietter Deal," Business Week^ May, 
29, 1!>71, 4H r>:i. As of tl»c spring of 1971. the medii^n income 
of Mexican-Americans w;^8 not eyen .seventy |>er cent of the na- 
tional median; they owned about one percent of the nation's 
busiiiesscs; and they controlled three of the country's 13,500 com- 
'mcrcial banks. Since then, however, at least two banks have been 
chartered in IVxas, iu^d more and niore Mexicanos have obtained 
Htnail Ixusinrss loar^s and numagenient {>ositions, es}>ecially in 
urban centers. 

Fogel, Walter. Mexican- Americans in Southwest Labor Markets, 
Los Angeles: C. of Calif., (Iraduate School of Business, 1967. 

KiblH\ Pauline R. "Thr Ecotiomic Plight of Mexicans,** in E, C, 
McDonough and K. S, Richards (c3s.), Ethnic Relations in the 
rnited States. New York: Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1953, 189-^ 
200. Use of Wetbac ks in Texas hurt Mexican Americatus eco- 
nomi< ally, accorditig to^ Pauline Kibl>e^ former executive secretary 
of the IVxas (lood Neighbor Conunission. This stand nkade her 
un[)()pular with agricultural inte!t?st{i, and in September of 1947 
she resigned her [>ost. 

Mj|lse,n. Williani. The Mexican- Americans of' South Texas. Second 
Td., New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973. (p) Chap- 
ters 4 and ^) ^ire iMMtinent. This anthropological sttidy, based* on 
fnidenie gathered iu Hidalgo Coimty, discusses virtually all as- 
pects of life in the early l!H)()s; the ptrsent edition contains an 
epilogue by Andre (iuerrero, a Laredo-born educator, who dis- 
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c uiws Chu anismo and its a{)plit ation in South Tcxai. Uieful 
lK)^)k if itH ron<!usions arr not applied to Mrxicanos throughout 
thr itatc. 

Mrvrrs, Firdrri* Spantsh-Nanu' Prrwns in thr Labor Force in 
Manujaitunu^ Industry in Trxa^. Intrr-Anlrrican Education Or- 
lasiona! rajKMs, H. Austin: IJ. of Trx., 19r>l. 

Mora, I ina. " I hr PHkIu of tlic Migrant Worker." 'Uhe Texas //u- 
torian, X\ (January, 1973), 2-7. Example of historical writing by 
a hi^h s( Ikh)! student This article ap{)ean in tlv? publication of 
tile Junior Historian organization H|K>nsorcd by the Texas State 
Historical AsKK'iation. 

M RmM. Arthur j A<rou thr Tracks: Afr\uan~ Americans in a Texas 
Ci/y Austui: I' ot lex. Press, 1966. (p) Excellent anthro- 
|>ologi(^al study of a South IVxas town tha{ the author has chosen 
to call "New Lots." "Mexiijuito/* or *1ittlc Mexico," is the part 
of town Ki^S^l concerned himself with while doing field research 
in th elatf 19.'iOs. His goals -**to provide an account of the social 
life of Mexican-Americans in South Texas, to consider those char- 
acteristics of their stM-ial and l>flief systems which inii>cdc full 
uhluation of availahlr professional health services, and to develop 
an explanation for the [>ronunence of anxiety and disaffection in 
Mexiijuito" are achieved in very readable fashion. Should be 
recjuired for Anglo teachers and prospective teachers, 

:}r>. U. S, Commission on CiviJ Rights, Hearing . . , . San Antonio, 
Texa^i, r>ecend>er 9-14, 19611 Washington, 1). C: Govt. Print, 
Off., 1969. Phis government document, a treasure of primary 
itilornmtion, contains niore than \,200 pages of testimony bearing 
on virtually every as[>ect of Mexican-American so<ial and ceo- 
^ nomic existence in tlie late l%Os. It should be on the shelves of 
every scIkh>! library. ^ 

< 

B. Education : Conditions and Needs — 
Bilingualism/Biculturalism 

Condition.^ and Needs: 

Clarter, I'homas P, Mexican Arnertcans tn ^School: A History of 
Edxuational NegleU. Princeton, J.: College Entrance Exami- 
nations H(hud, 1970. Excellent. Kxtensive bibliography, 

'M. Fogel, Walter. Edjuation and Income of. Mexican- Americans in the 
Southwest, I. OS Angeles: (Graduate School of Business, U. of 
(lahf.. K96'> Correlation l>et\vee!» formal education and economic 
attaiiunent 

:m <;rehler. Leo. \j(H>re. Joar» W., aiul Ralph CI. (nv/.iWAU.^The Mexi^ 
can American People: The Nation's Second Largest Minority, 
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chap. 7. Swi I, 7. Contains intrrrsting tublcs tmscd on census 
turns which point up thr fart that in ^I'rxas the gap brtwecrt 
Spaninh^unuunr anil Anglo individuals. 25 yran of agr and ovrr, 
in ttMins of formal .sch<H>ling, is (i.7 yrais thr largest gap among 
fivo Southwrstf rn statt^s ( Arizona, (lahfornia, C>o!orado, New 
Mexico, and Texas) . Attother .statistical contpilation prcsiTiitH 
mrdiM) years of education for Spanish-5urnaine {>ersons, 25 years 
and over, atul other fK)pulation groups, in the siune age bracket, 
in nineteen nietropolitan areas in Texas. Also included is an in- 
teresting section entitled *'( Jeneral Sch<x>l FVacticcs Affecting 
Mexiian Arnerit ans." In light of the adv«irues of the lOGOs and 
early P)7()s. a follow up st\idy would pn>ve l>eneficial. 

■i*> Hernande/, Luis V " I lie Culturally Disadvantaged Mexican- 
American '^Student/' journal bf Snondary Kduration^ 42, pt. 1 
(February, 1967). 59-65. pt. 2 (March, l%7), 12328. One of 
many j)enetrating articles by a distinguished California educator 
atui scholar. 

K). Johnson, Henry S., and William J. HrrtiAnde/- M, (rds.). Kdurat- 
ing thr Mt'xuan Arnrritan. Valley Forge, Penn. : judson Press, 
1970 (|)^ .\n excellent reader. 

4J. juarez, Rmnaldo Z. Educational Status Oru^ntations of M^w'ican 
Amt^4'iran and Anglo American Youth in Selected Lolv-Income 
(bounties of l e\a^ Washington, 1). C*. : U. Dept. df Agr., 
1%8. . ' 

42. I.ainana, Richard, and J\dian Samora. ''Recent Trends in £duca- 
/ tional Statu<i of Mexican-An^ericans in Texas," in Dwain M. Estes' 

and David Darling (O'ds.), Froceedvigs of Jhe First Texas Con- 
fercme f(.r the Mexuan American. San Antonio: Southwest Edu- 
cational l)evelo{)ment Lal)»atory, 1967, 20-41. 

A'\. Madsen, VVilliam. The Mexi( an- Americans of South Texas, chap. 
; 12. See I'X, HI. 

14. Maiuiel, HerschM l". The Vrrparatiori and Evaluation of Inter- 
language Testing Materials. C(M)j>erative Research Project no. 
m\. Austin: II of Tex., -H)6:}". 

45. — ^. **Recruiting and draining 'l'eachei*s for Spanish- 
speaking Children" School and Society/% (March SO, 1968), 
211-14. Effective? teachers should have some ktiowledge of the 
Spanish language, and should be aware of the cultural setting of 
which their Mexican-American students are products. He calls for 
contiiuiing in-service training. 

, — . Spanish Speaking Children of the Southwest. Austin: 

V. of '!>x. Press, ""1965. ([>) Excellent regarding the problems 
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facinK S|>iuusli sprakinK stiulriits. I'lic rducatioi) of thcsr (.hil- 
(Jirn^ hr (oiu Iu(lr5, involvrs crrtain luuca! {)xx>blcin8 which <:on- 
Krrr)r<l achnirnntrator^ mm\ ovfnomr Hut thr effort is nrrrssary, 
thr iiJipaM of sm h insti in lion Is \a\ uMching; " Thr (Hhicatioi) of 
S[)aniHh-s{)raking < luUirrn is part of thr problnn of hiiirding and 
nhutitaunng tho donxn iatu s(h irty lo winch thr nation aspirrs." 
study rs[HM ia!!y usefn! for Trxas trarhrrn. 

47. Santho/, (iryigr I. "(lotutrning STgirgivtion of Spanish-speaking 
(Ihikiirn in the Pu[)lir Srh<H>]s," I nt<M • Arnrriran Education Oc- 
tasional Papers. *>. Austin: l^ of lex., Decelfnlx'r, 19f)l. 

Bilini^naHHni/Biciiltiiralisrn: 

•IH. Alatis, J. K. (ed ^ Bilirif^uatL\m and Language- (ronta(t: Anthro- 
pol<y^i(al, I ,iri^ui\ti( , Psycholo^K al, and yodologual Aspects, 
( Jeor^rtowr) Moiiogiaph Series on Languages and Linguistics, no, 
\\'\ \Va.\fnngton, I). (1.: (ieorgetowt) U. Press, f970, 

V> An(l(MM)n, 'I'[ie(Hlt^if, and MiUhrd !^)yer (eds,). Bilingual 

Sihi)i)lin^ in the I'nitrd Statr\. 2 vols, Washington, 1). CI.: (iovt. 

VvuM < >n . M>7i); Austin- Soutlnvest Kducationi^l Development 
LalM)rat(>ry, M>70. . 

:")(). H4ukei, Mar»e Ksnmn.* F.spaiipl para el Bilingiie [Spanish for the 
lUhn^ual], Skokje, 111.: National rextlxK)k Co.y 1971. 

51. (Ialdrr6tj, Clarlos 1. ''Put the Accent on Speech Krrors/' Texas Out- 
li>(7k/'[:\ (Fel)ruary, 1939); 2()-2H. Increasingly, the Outlook has 
jL^iven Hpace to l)ihnguaiisin • atul biculturalisn), a fan that illus- 
trates ilie growing *u< eptan<e of this < oncept in Texas schools. 

Kgi'ler, john "Mexi( an-AnuM'ican History: IVoblenis and Concerns 
of an lnstru( tor," Journal of Mexican American History, 1 (Fall, 
1^)70, 1() 24. The in.structor, whether C'hicano, Mexican- 
American, or Anglo, should l>e sensitive to the concerns of the 
broader comnuiiiity, hut at the same time should insist that his or 
her ( lasses l)e a<adenuc in totie. 

)i KKfun.ui, Joshua .A /Cooper,^ R. L., ancJ Roxana Ma (eds.). Bilin" 
j^uuli\tfi tn the Barrii . I ,anguage Sciences Series. Hloo^nington : 
Ind 'U. Press, 1971. 

f)!. HernatKle/, Luis F. * Teachitig Et)glish to the Culturally Disad- 
vantaged MexiciUi-Ainerican Student," English Journal, 62 (JjU)- , 
uary, 1%H), ^V7"!)2. Many concTrned scholars and teachers would 
( Onteiul that Mexican-Arneri( an students are not ''culturally de- 
prived"* ; their ( ulture sin^ply has not In'en recogni/ed and taught. 

HoIh'U, N., and J. IIockI ''Help the Language HandicapjK*d,'' 
7>vm Outlook] :>() (March, 1.966), 2H. 
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56. Turnrr. Paul R. (ed ). Btltngualism in the Southwest. Tution: 0. 
of Ariz. PiTss, I07:V (p) Part I containji thmr pcrtinrnt essays: 
Rolf Kjol^th. "BilinfO»al K(lu(atiof\ Prograim in thr United 
States: For .Assimilation or Pluralism;'** (3-27); Chester C. Chris- 
tian, Jr., "Critrria for CulturaM.inKui.stic Subdivision in thr 
Sonthwr.Ht" (:W -M>); t:harles Olstad, "Ihc Lwal ColKxiuial jn 
the (.:!aHsroonj" (J)!-*)*)) ; Ricardo J. Corncjo, *Tlic Acquisition 
of Lexiion ir* the Speech of Bilingual Children** (67-93); and 
Cecil R()binst>a, Kaleidosco|>e of Images: Mexicans and Chi- 
canos as Reflected in Anierican Literature'* (107^29). 

r>7. V. S. (;f)i^gress, Seriate. H^anngs before thf Spt-nal Subcofnmittee 
on Ihlirxgual Fdiu ation of thr Commtttee -on* Labor and Public 
WAjarr \Vashingti>n, 1> C: <;<)v(. Print. Off:, !%7. These hear 
ings wrrr held in Texi^s in May, 1967; the testimony presented 
by educatt)rs and [H)liti<:ians made it clear that federal support for 
bilingual education was essential. I he hearings were followed by 
the pansage of. Senate Bift 428, the Bilingual Education Act of 
M)67, co-s[>onjiorf*d by Srnato!*s Ralph Yarborough and John 
Tower of Tcxiis It allowed S( hool districts to develop government^ 
aided bilingual pn>gran]iii, which many have done. Bilingual 
c,duiat!on IS beginning to yield }K)sitive results, and nmch of the 
<redit for stimulating t onccrn is due Dr. Severo G6mez and 
his .staff of the O'ffice of International and Bilipgual Education in 
the Pexas Education Agency. , 

C Civil Rights and Politics! Toward Equality and 
Opportunity—The Power of the Ballot 

Toward Equally and Opportunity: 

58. Perales, Alonso Are We Good Neighbors? San Antonio: Artcs 
(Iraficas, 1 948. A South Texas attorney who w^s instrumental in 
the founding of Ell I.AC, Mr. Perales was politically active in the 
cause of his j>eople at a tirne when such activity was not popular. 
His efforts denuind recognition. 

W. Ke( fiy, John. Crow Wears w Sombrero." Nation, 189 (October 

^ 10, !9.'>9),^10-i:i , 

60. Rmlriguez. Armando M. Speak^ IJp^ Ghicano: The Mexican^ 
American Fights for Educational Kqunlity. Washington, D. C: 
l^ S. Off. of Education. 1968. ^ 

61 Inter-Agrncy Committer on Mexican American Affairs. The Afexi 
tan Amrruan: A 'New Fonis on Opportunity, See IX. 27. 

62. r, S. tlomiftission on Civil Rights. Hearing .... San Antonio, 
; Texas, l>eceml)er 9-11, 1968. See IX, 35. 
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xican Affi^Yii.ans and the AdfHifiistfatiofi of Jus* 
tin' in thi' Southwest. Washington, D, C: Govt. Print. Off., 
Man li, |<)7(K I hii d(H umrnt \% thr rrsult of hearinf^s hrld 
nwou^liout {\\v Soiitliwrst in VHil and 1<)6H. Tho Clivi! Rights 
CoiunnsMion lound (hat i\frxi( an-Anirrn^ins v^vvt l>ring treatrd 
Mh)ustl\ hv tlir (ouns M\i\ Kiw rntoivrtntMit am lioritics. It < on 
tains a hst of ()nHn(Midaiions and a wt^Mth of primary infor- 
MKitton 

rhr |*owrr of the Ballot: 

hf. A< una, Ktxlolfo. (hiupii-d Atmrua: The Chi^ano's Stfuggle To* 
irard I .ibt'ratioji, i haps. H-!(). Srr II, 12. Cliaptrr 10 contains a 
(iis( ussion of ' ■[ hy I rxas Story, ^' thr risr of Mrxiran- Arnrrican 
i>o!itus \n thr ^{Mv hr^iiunri)^ with (hr hossisrn of Sonth 'IVxas 
and (oiu hKling with t)Vo artivities of the rereiitly fonnrd La Raza 
I inda I'arty. Siiur thr DrnKK iatit Tarty had always ustd Mexi> 
< ano votrs, hut.ilid not d<'|ivrr pronuscd refoms, a new political 
or^ani/atiorj w:is railed for. Thns LKlJP,^\vhirh amid run its 
own slate of'Chirano cjuulidates" and "would !>r (ontVolled by 
1 !h!( .uios.** 

> linr^cl, Kavr ' I'hr i )eveh>p!n<MU of Vh'xi(\in> Anieriran Organiza 
cions,* in Maruirl I*. Servin (ed.), The Mvxuan Americafu: \i\ 
AwnkruiHiy Minority, See 11, \\{). Readable historical dis 

y ^^.^""^'^^^^ [)o!itical ori^Mnizations in the Southwest ^ince the 1890s. 
n Con/ales, k'tulolfo. / 'Am Joaquin: Yo Soy Joaquin, New York: 
Bantam Hooks, 1972. (p^ riiis^pic {km^xW waS one of the first 
.hteiarv-[)o!iti<a! works to emerge m>ni the Clhirano movement; 
It has invii reprinted .mil (juoted in numerous publications and 
has Ixrn made into a film. It rs, at cording its author, 'X'orky** 
<;on/alcs, Hie driving force WWiwd I )enverV>Crusade for Swial 
jnsuce, a wimdering sean h for niy j>€<TffIes' and, most of all, 
lor toy own identity . . , . it is a mirror of our greatness and our 
weakness, a <all to actiori as a total people, emerging from a 
glorif>us histor\\ traveling through so< ia! pain and/conflicts . . . 
|oa<juin speaks for all Chicanos.in the first stanza: 
i am joa({uin, 

in a* world of (onfusion, 
caught up \\\ the whirl of a 

gringo society, 
confused by the rules, 
I' s< orned by the' attitudes, 

suppressed by nianipulation, 
*and destroyed by mmlern so( u^ty. 
My fathers . 

have lost the econonnc battle 
' and won 

str^'iggle of cultural survival. 
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(JutKfrrez, Joi* Angrl. *Mcxicano« Need lo be in Control of their 
Own Destiniet/* in Eugene W. Jones and othen, Prnctking Texas 
Politics, Fint cd.. Bo«ton: Houghton Mffflin Co,, 1971. 26^30, 
(p) Jo5<^ AuKrl (luti^rrrz, a (hx toral student in jKjIitiral science 
at the llniverMty of Texas and a founder of the Mexiran- 
Ainriiran Youth ( )rKani/ation (MAYO) arul La Ra/a IJnida 
Party, is ronvinrrd that-a viable politiral movement is necessary 
if Chiranos are to enjoy their long denied share of the fruits of 
the democratic system. This attitude is apparent in his speeches 
and writinjjp, and his activities in Crystal City or Crista! ^ have 
|>rovided a grass riH)ts laboratory for the Southwest. 

<;u/man, Ralph I hr Function of An^lo American Racism in the 
Political l)rvelo|)mfnt of Chicario^,'' California Historical Quar^ 
tcfly, r>() (September. 15)71). 32i-:i7. Scholarly analysis by a re- 
s|>ected political scientist. 

^> ^'»d Joan Moore.- "The Mexican- Americans : New 

Wind from the Soutlwrst;^ Nation^ 202 (May 30, L%6), 645-48. 

jenkinson, Mi( hael. Tijeuna: Land Grant Conflict in'New M'exico, 
Alhuqueninr: l>ais;uu) Prrss, Readable account of ^he ac- 

tivities of IVxas Inmi Rcirs l/)pr/. Tijev^na and his Alianza dc 
Pueblos MoVredes during the turbulent sunmier of 1967. Hispanic 
land j^rants, dating from colonial New Mexico, are valid, accord- 
ing to l ijerina. I he United States has not honored the terms of 
the Treaty of (;uadalui>e Hidalgo (1848), and has acted illegally 
in a|yf>ropriatin.j^ land for national forests and parks in the South- 
west. 

MrClcskry, Clilton. and Hrmr Merrill. "Mexican American Poli- 
tical hrhavior in 'IVxas/* Social Science Quarterly, r)3 (March, 
VMW), 7».V<>H. McCleskcy^ a longtime observer of the Texas 
political scrrur, ancl Merril] doubt the "go it alone'* philosophy of 
La Raza I nida. fhey conclude: ". . . to the extent that LRU 
redu( Ts Mexican Anierican participation in the DernochUic party. 
It dirinks the prost)erts for n successful liberal coalition and in- 
creases the likelihood of a continuetl conservative control of the 
state* (i!ulec<L .the Kepuhli(Viin f^ul>ernatoria! candidate [Henry 
Crover] who was ahnost elected in 1972 !>ecause of LRU'S role 
was far rnon» conseiAative than the eventual I)emocratic winner 
[Dolph Hriscwl)/' This same issue of the Social Science Quar- 
terly contains additiotial articles devoted to ethnic politics, includ- 
iuK Arfnandd (Juti^rre/ and Vlerl>ert Hirsch, *TIt^ Mfilitant 
Challenge to the American Kthos: X'hicanos* and 'Mexican 
.\niericans* '^ (8:10- 1.")) , -^a study based . on a survey of Crystal 

^ City, Texas, secontlary sch<H>l students who identify.iliemselves as 
^^Chicanos" and "Mexican- Americans** and the level of **lK>Iitical 
consciousness^^' in each group; and "Parker Frisbie. "Militartcy 
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Among Mexfian Ainriican High School StudrnU*' (865-83), 
which discus^H variables connected with militancy on the high 
HchcH>l level, rhis iiwue, devoted to ^The Chicano Experience in 
ihr I'nited States," is rrcoiuniended lor ntxial studies teachers; 
It loiUAins 22 artulrs i>ertainii)g Oo conununity life, ccononiics, 
<ulut:uit)n, arul |><>!»tus, and (an Ik* ordf^ed from: (Iharles Hon- 
jeari, editor, Soc ial Sd^ru f Quarterly, Department of Sociology, 
I he University of Texas at Austin, 78712. 

Martine?, Joho' R. ^Leadership and Politics," in Julian Samora 
(ed.),, Raza Forgottfn Aruf^ruans, 47-62. See II, 29. 

Meier, Malt S., and Feliciano Kivera, Thf (^htranos: A History of 
Mt'xuan Amerudfw^ (haps. 14, 15, See II, 17. Contains a dis- 
('\issLOii of .u(jvtti?>ts wlioni (he a\ithors <all 'I'he Four Horse 
nirn''- (lesar ClhAvez, Rmlolfo . ''Clorky'' (lonzales, Jos^ Angel 
(hitierre/, and Reies L6|>ez Tijerina. Fhe general Chicano move- 
ment; -or jfioverniento, is considered briefly and effectively. 

Morgan, Thonuis K. The Texas (Jiant Awakens,*' Looky 27 (Oc- . 
toU^r 8, 71-75. One of the first jouranlistic pieces to ac- 

knowledge la r(i:^a politics in Texas. 'The tone of the article gives 
the ini|)ressu>n' tliat Mexican-American political activity Ix'gan in 
tl^e earlv t96()s. Not so, 

NalK>kov, Peter. Tijerina and the Courthouse Raid. Albuquerque: 
of N M. Press, 1969. (p) ■ Nabokov reported the Alianza 
takeover ol the courthouse at Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, in 
\\h* sinnmer of, 1967. The New Mexico National (Juard was 
nu)bi!i/rd and Tijerina was later jailed; his activities established 
hun as a symFx^l of Chicano rrsistance. 

Nostrand, Richard L 'Mexican American* and 'Chicano': Emerg- 
ing^ Terms for a People Coming of Age/' Pacific Historical Re- 
view, 42 (August, 1973), 389-406, The author discusses these 
terms wilh regard to their soci^il and political meanings, *^Chi- 
cano,'* he\contends, is applied to an individual of Mexican des- 
cent who idf^uifies with *'a new, aggressive, highly self-coniicious 
sulKultnre a'>sidH-ulture separate from either that of the Anglo 
fnmi whom thV Chicaiu) [feejsj . . . alienated or that of the 
Mexican from w\oni the Chicano [has] . , . grown apart.'* In 
Texas there is a grt>wing acceptance of **Chicano" by the youth, 
ai\d ^'Mexican-AmerKcarr' (Americans o^ Mexican ancestry) by 

. thfe inAjority of the" population. He compares the increasing use of 
th^se labels' with the rise *of the *'Black is beautiful" concept, 
. whatever the j>ref^rence^ he concludes, th^ use of -these terms 

, proves. th;^l iK^ing of ''MexicaTi descent'* is a mark of pride. 

Parrdrs, An)erico. '■'^'I^^^ijs' Third Man: The Texas- Mexican.'' See 
iL^34./TjYe IVxavMexiCwn, '^Piiof Pftredes wrote in 1963, has 
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to **go it alonr if he expects to better his lot; he cannot rely on 
btltem. He must organise effectively, throw off the old notion of 
**Pditici is not for me/' and overcome thte image of **organizing 
<^ not for HiHial leforni but for {H)litical action witli some hoi^- 

tradr in mind " Pubhshed in a British journal, this essay by a 
wrll-knqwn Texas scholar was i\t\ early call for assertion. 

7» IVila, Albert. La Ra/a/' in Eugene W. Jones and others, Practic 
ing Texas Politics, 31 32. See IX, 67. Albert Pena, former com- 
nnssioner of Hexar County, is a ^long-time chainpion of the cause 
of Mexican-Americans. In the presidential campaign of 1960, he 
was a principal organizer of the **Viva Kennedy" movement. 

7*). .Reiid6n, Armando. '*La Raza - Today Not Manana," Civil Rights 
Digest (Spring, 1%8), 7-17; and in John H. Bunna (ed.), 
Mexican Americans in the United States, 307-24. See II, 23. Born 
in San Antonio, Armando .Rend6n is a free-lance writer who was 
formerly associated with the Civil' Rights Confjihiission. His con- 
tention in this essay is that la raza, **as a people striving for its 
rightf\il place as a contributing partner in American society," can 
help make fhis a better nation for all its citizens' Sound general 
disc ussion of the politual scene of the 1960s. 

80. Steincr, Stan. />i Raza: The Aiexican-Americans, New York: Har- 
per & Row, 1%9. (p) This popularly written book is informa- 
tive for the activist sentiment it conveys; contains many revealing 

(juotes. Its historical value is limited, however. 

« 

Notes 
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X. Life and Literature — Since 1945 

■ i» - ■ ' 

A CCOMPANVINU FOSI-WORLI) WaR 1 1 CONCERN OVER EQUAL RIGHTS, 
education, and p«>!itics is the Mexicanos' desire to study rfhd cx- 
prrss their inner-feelings. Long considered an "invisible niinority," they 
have maintained a cxiltural pride, whidi recently has been touched u{)on 
^ Sy^ scliolars, |K)pu!ar writers, and artists. This assertion of pride will in- 
crease^ and it is being xiven voi< e ^ks never l>efore in the communications 
MRHlia, in the works of anthru(K>(ogists, sm iologists, and psychologists, on 
(anvas, and in the l><K>ks and journals devoted to poetry, fiction, and 
literary criticism. The indelible bron/e image in Texas is becoming vivid 
in the eyes of parents and students- - and it must receive more attention 
in the classrixnn; 

Fortuiiately, progress is briti^ nuide. Where previously the inherent*^ 
\'a!ues of Mexican American students were ignored, even suppressed, 
iru iVased awareness on the part of educatoi*s has resulted in an attempt 
to understand concepts regarding the^ family, marriage, religion, mental 
health, illness. .ielf-res|>ect, and cultural pride nnd friction. In-service 
training programs and pre service curricula in colleges and universities 
ifu hide emphasis on these aspects of the lives of students. As in atiy 
s(H irty, literature reflects beliefs, aod the body of literaturjp by Mexican^ 
American and Chicano authors is growing in both quantity and quality; 
it should l)e appropriately inserted into courses in the realm of American 
life and literatiire. Novels, fK>eins, and short stories provide valuable in- 
sights for teachers and students, and can aid in the attainment of bicul- 
tura! appreciation. Hie arts -painting, sculpture, music (the ''Chicano 
sout^d"), and drama (the '^teatro** movement) — are also emerging * 
throughout the region and state. They pojrtray cultural stress, as well as 
aspirations and a sense of being. Tilms, tapes, and other miflti-^media 
ttiaterials are being pr<xluced for the classroom, and should be utilized. 

Teat hers will profit from time spent with these informative writings: 
Oampa (2), (Jrebler, M(x>re, and (Juzmdn (8), Madsen ( 11 ) , Paz (13), 
kainoH (l.')), Rul>el (17), Ortega (.;^8), Paredes (40), Quirarte (43), t 
Rivera (46), Romano^- V. (48), Valdez and Steincr (47), a%d Rob^- 
urn (60, 62). 
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' Tejanos, Chicanos and Mexxcanos 

A. A Way of Life : Attitudes and C|iaractrristic$^ — 
. Disirasr and Me ntal Health 

Attitudes jind Clharattcmtic^: 

! Altm, William D. **Thf Mexican^American : The Survival of A 
C:uUurc;' Journal of facial Psychology, 29 (May,. 1949), 211-20. 

2 Campa, Arthur L "Individualism in Hispanic Society," and **Cul- 
(ure Patterns of the wSpanish-Speaking Community/' in The 
Spamsh'Speaking Peopfe of the Squthwest. Council of 

Spanish-American Work, J966, 11-20, 20-36.' 

'^. ClhAvr/, C6i^T. Ihc Mexican Auicru'ii^n and the Church," El Grito, 
• 1 Summer, !f>68), 9-17. 

# ,» 

4. Clrofoot, W. C (cd,) Flying Chips: Latin-American Presbyterian' 
imi in Texas. Austin: Exec. Con)mittee of Home Misions, Synod 
of Texas, Presbyterian Church in the U. S,, 1949." 

Curl, K. V. Soxithwt'St Texas Methodism. San Antonio: Inter-Board 
Council of X\\r S'West Conference of the Meth<xhst Churcf?^ 1931. 

h. "IVSilva, Fabi<> "Mexican Americans and Voluntary Associations,'' 
The Social 'Sriences, 2 (Spring, 1968). 

7. Davidson, Chandler, and Charles M.- (ij^itz. **Ethnic Attitudes as a 
Basis 'for Minority (Cooperation in a Southwestern Metropolis/' 
' SoLial Science Quarterly, 53 (March, 1973), 738-48. Based on 
findinj^s in Houston which indicate that Mexican-Americans dis- 
playeij more tolcrarue toward blacks tljan Anglos in some re- 
spects; in others, however, their attitudes, closely paralleled those 
of Anglos> » ^ 

» (imxlnmn, Mary Ellen, and Alma ^man. "Chiid's Eye View of 
Life in linj^^rban Barrio," in June Helm (ed.), Spanish Spiaking 
People tn the United States, Proceedings of the 1968 Annual 
.Sprmg Meeting of the Ainer. .fcthnplogital Soc. Seattle: U. of 
Wash Press, 196H, M4103. Tim study, conducted in Houston, 
cotitends thiU children of this barrid (or neigl^Vhood) exhibit a 
growing ethnic pride that transcends poverty. 

9 (Mebler, Leo, Moorr, Joan W., and Ralph C. Guzmdn. The 
Mexican-'Arfieriran People: The Nation*,^ Second Largest Mi- 
nority, chaf>s. 13-20. See I, 7. . ..^ . . ' 

10 Jot^es, Robert C. ^'Mexican-American Youth/* Sotiology and Social 
. ^ Rr^earchrn ( March^April, 1948), 793-97. , ' ' , 

11. Madsen, Wrllvam. 7 Ae Mexican-Americans ^of jSouth Texa^y chaps/ 
6, 7. See; IX, 31. These chapters dist:u!^ the family c<>ncept and. 
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attitudes toward religion, ituluding reasoivi why Protestantism is 
making inroads in a traditionally Clatholic s<H'iety. 

12, Parrdes, Am^rico, **E«tados Unid(^, Mexico y el Machismo'' V' Xht 

United Statcw,, Mexico and Machismo''], Journal of Inter- 
Atnerili^n Studies, 9 (January, 1967), 65-84. I he concept of 
Machismo, male virilityand paternal dominance^ is an important 
feature of Mexican-American life. 

13, Paz, Octavio. Thr labyrinth of SolitUde, See VII, 6. Sees Meximn 

Americans as people who have lost sight of their Mexican h-^i- 
tage. Emphasizes tho struggle o( the M^ican man for identity. 

Rahm^ Harold J., and J, Robert Weber. Of file in thi!,^Alley: Report 
on a Project with Gang Youngsters, Austin: Hogg Foundation 
for: Mental Health, U. of Tex., 1958. ^ ' 

15r Ramos, Samuel. Profile of Man and Culture in Mexico, !§ee VI I3 7. 
Deals with the feeling of Mexicarv inferiority which, he says, stems 
from a long-stij^nding bias agaitwt mijfrd-blood people, 

16, Romancv v., Otavio Ignacio. **Donship in a Mexican-American 
Community in IV^cas/* American Anthropologist, 62 (December, 
1960), 966-76. Analyzes types of men in a South Texsjs com- 
tmmity who, Jbei ause they are respected, are worthy of the title 

"IW ■ t 

- 17. Rul>e!, Arthur J. A^m^s the Tracks: Mexican- Americans in a Texas 
Ctt)^. chaps. 4. See IX, 34. Ver^ jnformative regarding ^t he 
. family structure and the Mexicano male's cbie-knit circle of 
friends, the palorriilla. 

18. Spicer, Edward H. ^Wayf of' Life,** in Rusicll C. Ewing (ed.), Six 

Faces of Mexico, 65-102, See II, 10, Excellent anthropological dis- 
discussion of the^ mestizo's view of life. ^inc<i Mexican culture 
continues- 16 influence Mexican-Americans, the teacher mu^t be 
aware of its constant infusion into Texas, which has a .Jonger 
( oimnon border with Mexico than thri other thr^ border states. 
' * ■ 

19. l urner^ Ralph H., and^SamucI J. Suracc. **Zoot Suitcrs'and Mexi- 

cans: Symbols in Crowd Behavior," American Journal of Soci^. 
0(0^, 62 (July/ 1956), 14-20. 

20. Ulibarris Horacio. Social arid Attitiedinal Characteristics of Migrant 

and Ej(-Mtgrant Workers — New Mexico, Colorado,' Arizona and 
'/VAai. Albuquerque: U of N. Mi Press,^l%5. ; 

Difiease andf IVfentti Health: ' v 

*. ' ' ■ * ■ , ■ ' 

2^; p{a2-- Guerrero;. Ro^lio. '^Neurosis and the Mexicap'^Family Struc 

•, ■ " ; ^-i - ■ ' ■ 
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ture/* Amffuau J<nirruil of Psy( fitotry (IVrrinfxT, 19^)5), 11 M7. 

I'.llis, joliti M. MiHt.dity Dillmiiti.iis lor a S|),un,sh^sumame Popu^ 

(Marrh, :n V2l.'StiKly rorulurtod in Houston; comparison 

ol^ Aii^lo aiu! Spanisij^ sni name jj^roups, 

Hnclson. VViKor^ M i r<i ) . The Hralrr of^I.m OhmH and 'otiirT 



K ( i.iiilrv 'Mrrital I !ra!tli ol ^ (lir Spanisfi-AiiUM iian lin 
IVxas." ii) \[aiv*i K. ^d.). f/^iiZ/wr^' and Mnital Hralth. 

i\t-w Voik. Mannilhui Clo., 195<), 467..8M. IiuidriuT of mejital 
illiir.Hs arnoiiv( M^'xiran-Ainf^rii^ms is Irss than amojiR Anglos be-- 
< iiusr of thr clo^e-knit riiltuir wUm U Mrxican-Aincricans ran look 
to for solacr ' . - ... ' ^ 

* ■ ^■ 

Kirv. Ars ('in^nuiyn\rrto: At<'\t< an Amrru an Polk Psyihtatry. fS^ew^ 
\'i>ik I hr rTf^r Pirss, HHiH \^ilual)lr msights iiito folk-hoa!mg 
( i uTandi'Tisffio) and its piai tirionns f rriranrf^T^).? or ^ um^rf^rmj. 
Sonuv^iUI a!\d niiddle-aged'^Mrxuati Ainrrit^iins continue to rely 
u{K)n tlu' (urandno fi)-( iir(» s'urh maladiwi' as ma/ ojo (evil 
rvr), vwv/o ^ friKhj^ and vwpacho (intestinal illnrss). • 

-National Instltiitr of Mental Health, Fnu eedin^s iiffxthejnstttute. on 
SaiiT^tii Addiitiofi\{nion^ M^xuan Amvyuansin t^r Southwest, 
April .V -^V. n)7! \VasfunKt(>n/l). (], : X^ovf. IVint. -Off,, .197:5.* 
liasrd on a ( onlVfrncr bHd at Our Uidy ol the College, « 

San » Antonio; KsjHMyally ^nfonnaiivr reKifrding '.tlie *Vhy's^ of 
ilruti; addi(tiot\ a^nong terriagcrs.^ ' 

Pairdrs,^ AmeriiMV' 'Folk MediJ iive and the Intf rcultXiral jest/* -in^ 
jniir Mrhn Spunish-Speakirif^ PeopUxin thr United States 

Koiiun.'o; V , Oct'avio l^iiacio. "C lhar isnbtif Me(ii<;in^, Folk- 
llriiliiiK, and Ft|Ht SaiiUh{Kx]," Atnrru an- Anthropologist, 67 (Oc- 
tol)rr l%5); i 151,-7;?. Various tyfjes o/»ioIk healers -are disciDwe^l ■ 
and hsses<»(>tl an-.otding t(), tlicir influeiuc in parts of South T|||b. 

Kubel, Xstbur j. "Cloucepts of Disrase in Mexican-Amencan Cul- 
tuM-" Anu-ruan Anthropologist, 62 (October, ,!%()), 795-8l'4, 

IVxas State Departineut of Health. Division Iff Mental Health. A 
Study of the Mental Health Problems of Mexican- Ami'ric an Risi- ' 
dents. Austiji: Fex. State .l)ept* of Health, Dir. of' Mental Health, , 
l%I, « '• . - ' 
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B. imaKt'H and SrlMniajfCs : The Viow Fn)m Within— > 
Thv Virw From VVithotit — Alxnit Words ^ 

Thi* V'irw From Within: 

M. Alurista, ^AIIhmio Hlora unto, Kn Aztlnn: /'>7/. LoH Angrie»s:^J(:i.A 
(Ihi( ;uuv Clultiira! Cl<Mitri , 1971. (p) Kecrnt (llm'aiio iK>ctry. 

\Vi. liarrio, !<:ayinoiul. Tfu Hum Plum Ihikt'ts, Now York: Warper 

Row, 1071. (|)} lilV of rniKri^nt fan)ily jii Oi^fornia: 

\ ii!ual>l(' uisi^lits Jor ^.:\n^!(>s ■ / ' ^ ] 

'.V\ J)rl^.uln. Abrl.iulo Chuuni^ Pu'irs^of a Chuano Mmd. I>^n\rr: 
A Kl liauio \\\h. t:*)., 1*)V(), pi iiiiiiijy;. Santa Barbara: La 

(!,uik;i i*ii)>s., 1071 { p.) ^ 

:M. (i^r/a, ' K<)f)rr.t() j. I'iullural . (lorUribiitio^ pf the Mexican- 
Ainrriran/; Iht' RoU of the Mi\\uun Atr^vru/m in the Uisiory 
nf tht' Sotitfu('t'st . "y'VfA) See I h •^'> ('oiici?*e overview. 



I. \Hj>i(>, Aurora, ai\t! Le!V VVIute Iftrrary Folklore of thv lliftpauu 
SoUtliit f \t . San Antonir> Naytor 



*U>. Oyrgo, Philip llhirano INnMry : 4l<><>(.s and Writeis," S out h west ^niP^ 
A^tirruan Litrraturt\ 2 (Spring, 1972), 8-21. Informative over- 
virw of the suhject hy .v- h>»'"»<'<' [)rofessor of Kiiglish and Cfucano ; 
i^tiuitrs at The l^niversfty of Texas at El" Paso. 

■M. 



. "'Mcxn atl-Amn i< ;iii LifV'intiirv,". A''rt/u>«,.2()!> , (Scj) 

triiilx-i -1 '),.l<t6<>i , 'vriB ,v>, ,. ^ 

Wtoiite/Miiia's (Ihildirii," /•;/ Grtto, '\ (Spring, 
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If ^ 

; . j(ed.) .^*^^V Are^lhi( anos: AntKolo^y^of Mrxiain 

- Amt'Tuan I\itf' rat lire. New^Vc^k: Washington Square Press, 
PcnJ^Vt H(>oks,^|0;(3. \p) Kxreaient and cheap $1.23. Could 
^ 1k* \iise(l pro^taoly iiirliterature>^(*!a3^ses, and sliould be in every 

s( (Hi()l lil)rary * I he work of fnajiy 'Tejano anthers are pirsented, 
nulwditig j(>3inlana KsAjeda, Jo^'ita (Jonzales, Ani^ri(0**Pj»r^es, 
lonias Rivera. aiul'Ri(^r^> Sanebez. With th<i growth of Cluei^no 
aiuL Mex,jran-Aineri<ai^ "social and |>ohtical consc!6ti5i))ES8 Tms 
i'onie'^ALso tlie awareness of their' litert^ry heritage," ProfcMor' 
Ortego writes in fus inU'f>c|u< tion. The decade of the '60» has 
s{>fn the renaissiuu e^of the Mexi( aii-Aniericanj and the decade of 
' J.\u' '7t)s proinisen to Ik* one in wliich .^his renaijjsance will exert 
an ever-growinV awareness in Mexicijn-ArneMcans not 'only in 
lenns ot creative efforts in drama, fictiori, ^nd {>oetry but in terms 
of -s^ekitig a njoiV^stibstantial literary identity in the ever-wid<viniJg 
ihainstreanv of American literature/' / . 

40, Paredes, J\m<^riro. ' The Hanimon and the Beans^' in Martin SJiOck- 

* V- ^ . ' * • ■ ' 
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l<-y ird ), Southwvit Writers Anthology. Austin: Steck-VaiiKhn 
Co. I'H;?, 2'W-4t (p) * 

//(> Pntol tn //is /( Harder Ballad and 



Its H,fo Sr«- VFI. to 

' *■ 

Paiedfs, Kaymund A. "Strphcn Oanr and thp Mexican," W'^ftf^n 
.4m^r„a« Uttraturr, 6 (Spring, 1971), 13-23. While tlie author 
of A/a^A'j,' and I hr Red Badge of Courage could sympathize with 

• the "deMitute and disfranchised" in the East, the Mexican is por- 
(rayt d ni his wrttn>gs as "the lowest forrn'of humanity." "Paredcs 

■ <omliide.<i: ' There an- few characterizafions of the Mexican in 
Neriotis Arnrncan litriatnrr !<•.« flatt.-rijjg than/ line's. Hi.s Mexi- 
cans per})etuate a traditional Yankee stereotype; they are wicked, 
drunlceii atid (owardly. I'heir only function in Oane's stories is 
to provide an odious comparisorj— to glorify the {wwerful Anglo 
by serving as grt>teMiue foils for his tediovi? exhibitions of Courage 
and ingenuity." In short. Mexicano writers m'ust work hard to 
overcome long-.standing .stereotyjjes })erpetrated by Crane a;id 
other jM^puiar An^lo authors. 

.Quiiarte, ^lacinto. The Art of Mexican-America," The Humble 
Way. ?), („i. 2 (.Vcond Quarter, 1970), 19. This brief article 

~ presents an overview of the next selection. The text is accom^ 
panied by striking illustrations. A good starting point for the 
study of Mexican- American art; available, free of charge, from 
the Humble Oil & Refining Clo,, }>. (.). Box 2180, Houston >700!. 

Mextidn Arneriian Artistx. Au.stin; U. of Tex. Press, 



197;]. l \m book is must for libraries. The author, a respected 
artist and art historian, is Dean of Fine and Applied Arts in The 
Umversity of Texas at San Antonio. The problem, as Professor 
Quirarte sees it, is "To be a Mexican An(erican; to be an artist." 
Definition of a Mexic^n-Ameripan or Ghicano artist is difficult 
since such an individual "straddles traditions, which at times' 
.veni irreconcilable. On the one hand, he is indirectly related ,to 
the Spanish colonial and Mexi< a'n republican {>eriods of American 
history and directly involved with American culture of the 
twentieth century. One the other hand, the -ties with Mexico re- 
main strong . . , ." What is a Mexican American, what is a Chi-' 
cano.^ Artists, as well as writers and U>e politically minded, are 
confronting th«e question. One prominent Texas Chicane artist 
has stated: "So we air a mixture. So there is no sense in trying 
to say that "we "are a f>ure this or that. We are entirely different. 
We're neither Mexicans nor Anglo*. We are in between," The 
.s( Of>e of this exemplary bool^ covers the seventeenth,„eighteenth, 
nineternth, and twentieth centuries; it contains material on Texas 
artistj» (Mel Casas, Armando Pena, and others) ' and art groups 
(i.e.. Con Safo of San Antonio). 
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4!^. KioH, Fnuuisro. ' Thr Mrxiiaii in Fart, Fiction, and Folklore,** i" 
Oitavio 1 RoMiaiio \\ {vd.) , I'oin's: RtaJings from El Crito. 
l^trkrlry Qiiiirto So! Vuh% , 1971. 

K>. Rivrta, roMiAs "Into ihr !,abyr»nth: Ihv (llutaiH) in l^itriatuiT," 
SoUihwrstfrn Amfruan I.iUraiUff, 2 (Fall, 1972), 90^97. A 
succinct (fwcujwion of the rvolvinR Chicano novrl, short story, 
|X>rtry, thratrr, and rv^ay is followed by Rivrra's virwH on the 
"triplr mission'- of (lliicano Htrraturr: "to irprrsrnt, to consrr\'r 
that a.s|>rct oP Hfr that thr Mexican Ainrrican holds as his own, 
and at the siinie tnnr destroy tlie invrntion of others of his own 
life That js < onservation, struja[><le, and invention/* Ilie author, 
a irai hrr-adnunistiati>j at U i' San Antonio, concludes (hat '^^^"^ 
cano literature is lifr . ai^ attenipt to find and use the forms 
(hat ca!i manifrst him as a totally human individual.'' 

47 , Y So l,o TragS La l irrra [And thr- Earth Did Niyt 

Pdrt] li<-rkelrv: Quinto Sol !*uhs., n)71 (p) This volume of 
; short stones won the Firtt Anmial Premio Quinto So! laterar)^ 
Award (1970) I'hrsr srlrctions tieat life amon^ rural Mexican- 
. Afiu^ruans, available ni a bihnj»j;\ial rilition. 

Koniano - V., Octavio I, (ed.)- W hApejo, The Mirror SeleM 
Mfwum Amt'ruan lAti tature. Berkeley: Quinto Sd! Pubs,, If 
(p) Short stories <ind j)oetry by eleven Clhicai'io authors. 

4*) \'alde/, 1 ans, and St<ut Steiner. A:^tl(in: An Anthology of Mex'uan 
Amertain Ltferaturr New York: Vintage H(H>ks, Random House, 
1072 (\)^ Valuable collection of fiction and non-fiction; it' 
would l>e es|KH'ia lly useful in literature courses, although students 
in other <ireas can lH^fi>fit from it as well. The Valdez intr<Klu( - 
tion is a gem in itself. 

VAsquez, Richard. Chuano, (;arden (iity, N. 3^>ri!>HuW^^^ & Clo., 
1«)70. (|)^ .Novel about a Mexican immigrant fatnily in Cali- 
forma and the struggle its succeeding generatioi^s face in \x^\ 
Anglo world "jVovides n^aivy insights. 

The View From Without : , . ' ^ 

:>l Allen; John Houghton. Sonthwe<t, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincptt 
Cio., I!)r>2. ip) i he author was r;used in the '! cxas- Mexico bor^ 
der country; amojig his' friends were Mexlcanos who imparted to 
him thi'lr cultural l>eliefs and thrir attitudes toward gringos. 

yi Boatright, MmiyC (ed). Mexu an tBtyrdet Ballads and Other Lore. 
Dallas: S Meth V Press, 1967. ^ 

r>:l Braddy, Maldeen. ^Artist Illustrators of the Southwest: H. l),.Bug- 
hrr[ Fom Lea and fps^ Cisneros,'* We^^ern Review, 1 fF^jl, 



Ti jantH, Chuan<H and Mexicnnos 

:}7-n .|<>v- (:,h,».,o.s „f F.I Paso i, a talmtrd artisl- 
in..s...,tor wlw.s,. u.(.rks [....tiav a krrn smsc of !,i.sto,y. 

I>sk.-s, .) C. Ih.Mr N.nrI IVxas. o. tlw Suh I ..tcatun. of tlu- I.o.u- 

McuHs |,„K bv ,1,0 ,ho,..sa,Ki.s ,u the mnetrenth crntury. Thry 
<'>"<"l>,m.l .M.Kl.t.ly to ,1,0 li,.,a,y sfnrotypinK of MexKano». 
l--<-.l«-. , |.:,|„a. (JardoM taty. N. V ■ I )oublr<lay & (^o !q'-,2 

(I- (.o,.,„.v<MM..I n,HH ,!,at was ,„acl. i„,<> , ...ov..;' n.iscd 
na< ku»s III A!iir|() | v\a\ 

' '•;<'-" 15 . J. 77,. Eu.h A'<.,r/ Sonthwnt. Al»>nq„r,- 

I of \ M p,^*.,^ j<)(;j * 

M,,.s!a,n. (inakl. 'Po, la Cau.sa! M<.x.< an- Aine, i.an 

(■''llriir r.rif'lf.h, M (A|)nl. !<>7()) , (i<»,')-70<). 

' '■•'. T<>.n 77„ /Aim/. „/(;,„„M{o.s,on: la„i,.. lkow„ & (io 1%., 
I l'r a,, <,i ,.,„|.n.J„>,scs us |.,a<„,..d |>y Don Vito ( lam,-, 'of thr 
Kiiijj; Kam h 



— - Ih' Wondnjul Country. Hos,o„: Ia„l,-, IWi, & 
•u I . I.ra s t.ctu,,, .vvvals. amo„K othrr things, thr racial 
•'- <|'>" tha, <.x..s,.s al<,„K ,h. lH>,dn-: hn, h<. also .displays an an- 
!''«■• ''f'on ,,( ,1,,. His[,ar.,.i< strain in Southwt-st. 
M..,.>. MaU-i. Sn..,l.. R.^xra W.. an.i T. M. iVa.r. (ods. ) . .Vo.,/,- 
" . st //, M/,;,. f,. Ihhlto^raphirs. Third od 

,..<,,..,,,.,. „ M l;,<.ss,|072. (p) VM litna,; 

o MVKw; lat.s, od.t.,,,, n,<.ntiom t},. in.roasing, contiibntions of 
M« x.,a„.An,n.va„ w,„,ms. A ,««C(,n,i„vnd?d loforcncr tool. 

Nan.,. VVillian, I.. •Ka,!,..-!,,.. . An\. Von.r a>ul Moxiro." South- 
iri st l{,-n(i( , bi) (Spring. I<)7()), l-kj-r).'? 

Roh.oson, (.y< .l. :,\ Kai..d.,s<op,. of LaK.s: M.^.-ans and Chi 
.-...OS as K.ri.v„.d .„ An„M..an !a,n\,nn-.- in Pa„| R. •,„,„,, 

i<<l . tUltftiiuahun ,n llir .Sotitlnvr'.t , l(\7-2<). Sro IX, r)6. 

-— - ••S|..M,K Wa,<., with a IhW of the f.and: Thv 
Mrx.o.,,, hrsonc-.. ..,, ,hV Ain.nVan So,.)V<vst," 77,. '^,..nY«„ 
? (.S„ii„n«>r. I%(j), <i-l,'), f).'"). 
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-— . n,th thr liar, of Strartf>rr^: ThMlt'.xtrari in Ameri- 
Utrrnturr. .S<v V. With a drft and st'Ltlv. po„ fVofes- 
<<>f)mson analyzes th<. Anglo view of the V«-xicano' in tlie 
"i.u-teenth-^ and tWentietl, < entnry AtVinu, antl,o,s 
V h,st<>iy atX^s Ix-st. Kssential reading. " \ 

.(Iwall (e(l:\ 77,. Chicano: .From Carh\ure 'to SeljT^ 



Potttait. Nf^v ^04^; Nrw Ainn. Lihiaiy, 1?)71. {(>) IiKludt^s 
pirri'H hv l*;uil Ih^xan |ohn StriniMM k. AiiK^Wco F^trcdrs, Philij) 
!) ()itr/^(>, and odl(M^ Taiily lon^* mtnuiiK tion l>y thr rditoi, .1 
nuMiiUn of tfu' laivdtN o[ Tan Anirii<an TnivtMsity, Kdinhurji^. 

liiaddy, Haldt^rn. *'Pa< luicos and Thrir Argnt," Soutfu tn. Folk- lorn 
Quartrrly, 2\ ( I )r( rnilx-r, 2^)^)^7\. 

WI (*rrda. (lillHMto t t al. \'oi ahulario rspanal de Texas. Austin: U. of 
I Vx Pirss. |M70. (j)} lirst irtru ru r work \\\ print, 

h\\ (ialvan. Kiilx ito \ "Chu ano, \(M ahlo (onvfM tido ( Iliicaru), a 
C:o>j\riU-d Wuid'j, lius(inju\,2\\ l-SpMn^, I97:i), 111-17. 

(>M .. Mur*' on 'Krito'.a.s an kn^lish !a>an Word ffi 'Mrxi- 

(an Spa^iish." Hi\(y<ir\ui, :y\ (SrptrnilMM, 1971), r)!l-l7. 

70 Norman, Arth\M\ "Mii^ranou to Southwt'st IVxas: IVoplcs and 

I <>Ntad. Chailrs. *" Tntu'. An l.nk^lisli Loan Word in Mr^^it an.vSp^ni- 
ish/* Ihspania^ ') i (Man h, l*)7()^ H8-!M). I'his aVt^ll^ and thr 
t*arlHM' pircr hv Trolrssor (lalvan (if)), rxplorr Mnjj[uistic 
j*hfi||(>inrnon known as (hr 'Moan-word'* a Spanish word^ that 
a< hi(^rs Knij;lish nsav^r (in this < asr l)rcaus<» of l),S, coniinrrrial' 
isnP .uul thru ir rntns th<* Spanish xoiahvdary in thr Faighsh 
t onlrxt 

i'l <>rifi^(i, rhilip I) 'S<uiir ( Inhural Iniplit ations of a Mexican Arn<Mi 
<an Moidrr Dialect ol Ainrri( an I'.nghsh,^ Stu<it<\ in Linguistics, 
2\ lOrtohrr. 1970 1 , 'Jl-M, 

7!^ "La Pciika IVjan.i: A Study of dir IVxas Clhicano Dialrct," 
M(ifil<izit\^ \ ( Jan^Mry, l*)7!?), ()()-()(>. Tliis articU* ^ivrs numerous 
^^<*\amplrs ol thr diltrrrn* rs hrtwr«*n thr (Ihicano ar^ot imd tfir 
lormal Spanish nsaj^r Not all of thrsr words tan hr translatr(! 
\nvK isrlv nUt> Knv^lish nor wrrr thry intriuif^d to hr. Ma^aziri is 
a nrw htrrarv jXMiodirai drvotrd to thr puhliiation of CDdrano 
writni^s, paMKularly thosr of rstal>lisl»r<l and ritirrf^ing IVxas 
authors and pof*ts 

7 1 Kutunu Cihailos K, S ) )l)srrvalions on tli<' \Vt)rd (iringo/' An- 

Miilti-\f<ciia r«M>!s: rWins and laprs — Distributors of 
(Uiltiirai Matrrials 
I'iliiis and TaiH s : . " 

7") '^Mhr Cauns Curtain " lapr, 11 iniiK, $7.r)0 (order #257), I'he 



Tifjanos^ Chiianos and Mfxiianos 

(Trntri \%i the Study of IVnuHratit Inntitutions, P. C). Box 446, ' 
Santa Ikuhaia, ( lahf Krt^rnto (Salanra, a fornnont au- 

tliorUv on migiMMt hd><>t\ talks alxnit thr inrijuitirs in the Anglo 
HVhteni with wliu h Mrxit an-Aii^rrir^ns tnusfiivr. 

1 

7() * I )iHtot tH)n oi Mrxirar^-Ainrrit an History.*' ra|)r, !i7 inin,, $1),(K) 
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